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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1898. 


THREEPENCE 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








Novae, GOVERNESS or LADY HELP.— 
YOUNG LADY desires ENGAGEMENT. Well educated. 
referred.—E. L., 43, Barrington Koad, Brixton, 8 W. 





(REMAN STUDENT of MODERN LAN- 
Stace se POTION i, CLI FAMILY, a 
meee fy anh 7 von sant Highest relerences fernished. 


aD pectty.os mutual terms. 
pe § —rmecadlg ud. Phil., “Gottingen in Hanover (Germany). 


yous LADY, well educated, desires APPOINT- 
MENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY. French, German, Short- 
hand nent Ceeien, = French), Type-Writing. —ATHENAUM, 117, Hanley 


EWNHAM STUDENT (Modern and Medisoval 


Languages ‘!'ripos, 
Saxon, Middle-English, French, German, Norwegian, fealinn. 
hand (Pitman’s), or 120; ‘Type-Writing (own Remington), speed 40. 
Used to Research Work, ‘Cataloguing, and Translating. Acquainted 
Vien Scientific ‘Terminology. — ress Miss Turner, 41, Leighton 
Grove, Kentish Town, N.W. 


BLL-ENOWN ENGLISH LITERARY MAN, 











who has spent his life abroad. and is intimately juainted 
with the Libraries and Archives ine in _ — of Europe— 
lyin Paris and Rome—would e SHES 


Selating © to ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, or Fan LY HIS! TORIES, —ALPHA, 
care of A. P. Watt & Son, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EDMUND ROUTLEDGE wishes to OBTAIN 

e a SITUATION as SUBURBAN pel oe, TRAVELLER in 

a PUBLISHING HOUSE. Has Piaget experience in a 

Publishing Firm, and is well capnaiened. with “one rincipal Booksellers 
in Town and Country.—Address 54, Castleton Road, West Kensington. 


TEACHER of DESIGN is REQUIRED for the 
LEEDS SCHOOL of ART. Duties to commence about the 








UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 701., and an EXHIBITION of 
301., each tenable for ‘Two Years, will be offered for co’ tition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCES ES OCTO- 
BER 12.—Further information can be obtained from — H. Eccer- 
sHaw, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in paration for the CAM- 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the oath <aulk Practice of 
Teaching is offered to Ladies who — to beco 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinati: — 

Scholarships ae Lae ~ ae 

COLLEGE YEAR B 8 SE PTEMBER 1 1898. 

The Winkworth Hall ry Lanne for Ray Ray will be opened in 
Temporary Premises in Septembe: 

Address Miss Atice Woops. Principal, The Maria Grey Training 
College, 8 y NW. 











FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 

l2 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


R42 ANDERSON & CO., 2, Adverticing Agents, 


city Office : 15, GREA’ WINCHESTER STREET, EC., 
Leer Advertisements at the Seema possible prices. Speciai terms to 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS will be OPENED 
in OCTOBER. Fees for Residence from 40l. to 551. per annum. College 
Tuition Fees, 201. to 251. per annum.—For all particulars apply to ‘Tue 
Waropen, 163, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 





, &c., on 








Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





‘THE ASSOCIATION of UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

TEACHERS provides HOLIDAY TEACHERS for BOYS and 
GIRLS. ag repared for all Public Examinations. Classics, 
Mat English and Foreign Languages.—Hon. Sec., 48, Mall 
Chambers, Tedeieaton, Ww. 





middle of September. Particulars of duties, &c., may be ined from 
the undersigned.—Applications, stating salary required, together with 
not more than three copies of testimonials, ¢ to be sent not later than 
July 23. A. TAIT, Secretary. 


Peenenau MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART. 





The Committee uire the services of a TEACHER of DESIGN, 
— for Metal Work.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secrerary. 





Wy ANDSWwoRTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


The Governors desire to a a TEACHER of ELOCUTION. 
Payment at the rate of 5s. per hour.—A h 
must reach the Princrrat by Wednesday, July 20. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE 2 SCIENCE, 
EWCASTLE-UPON-TYN’ 


The Council a. ETS for the _ of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE an Ayo ‘ERATURE. 

The remuneration © the Chair will be not less — 5001. 
perannum, and will consist of . “axed stipend and a share of Fee: 

Applications must be sent, not later than August 10, to the aaCaREARY 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


BosoueH of WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


‘The Committee require the services of a TEACHER of MATHE- 
MATICS, ae also to act as General Director hase Evenin; 
Classes only at present). 
perannum. Further particulars mey be had upon application. Appli- 
cations, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by three testi- 
monials, to be sent to me before August 5. 

By Order, HIGSON SIMPSON, Town Clerk. 

July 14, 1898. 


CHOOL BOARD for LONDON.—The Board 
require an ORGANIZING SUPERINTENDENT of the INSTRUC- 

TION of EX-PUPIL TEACHERS. Applicants must be University 
Graduates. Salary 400!. a year. a 15s.a Week for Travelling Ex- 
penses while the Classes are bein; ng he 

The duties of this Office will include the seuvery, of Lectures on 
Psychology and School-Management, and the Superintendence of 
Classes held in various parts of London for the Instruction of certain 
‘Teachers who are preparing to sit for the 1 a Certificate 
Examination (under Art. 57 of the Education Cod 

te hig rte should be forwarded to the wee or THE Roar 
Victoria Embankment, London, not later than September 1, and the: ay 
should be marked outside ‘‘Organizer—Ex-P.T.s.” Each application 
should set out the age pe wt bie Et etatement of the experience and the 
and should be accompanied 
by copies of not more a th ay 5 eaeneninin. Original Certificates or 
testimonials should not be forwarded. 




















ADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards ratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and ae sae Ga aoe and 
introduces GOVERNESSES, Visiting Cha Com- 
panions, Secretaries =3 ee the CONTINENT. ‘AFRICA, ‘AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. onneerae 





}rRENCH LITERATURE. —CATALOGUE post 
on application. Also 54 and 56, ENGLISH BOOKS.—E. 
Hecror, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
prom ~ supplied ek moderate terms. 
UES 01 Sono saUa 
DULAU P CO. 387, 80) 








Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No. 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


/ by Cozens, Turner, Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings — Pear Books—Kelmscott Press Books— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 








can 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and a 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful rs in Rotana 
and abroad, will furnish careful se lections if eae with detailed 
requiremen' nts.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of oe and Cambridge Gra- 

duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 

he of Schools (for Boys or brie and Tutors for 

all cstaueme at home or abroad.—A statement o: ya lg arg 

should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bsrvor, M.A., 8, Tancnte r Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


NFLUENTIAL WEEKLY SOCIETY PAPER 
FOR SALE. Profits ave’ last three years 5001. per annum. 
Admirably suited to any one of literary tastes wanting occupation with 
good investment, as the Advertising an and Publishing” Departments can 
be successfully undertaken byt nt Owner ona | ahaa commis- 
sion basis.—Address Box 2023, Bell” 8, PieT. Fleet Street, E.C. 


ERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 

WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, ae E. Established 

1880. Telephone 3,330. Three Classes to be 
made to the Lapy SuPERINTENDENT. 


VYPE - WRITING WANTED, 10d. per 1,000 
Words inclusive.—Miss Nicuorson, 13, Lloyd Square, W.C. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 

Confidential Secretary, Miss PE’ THERBRIDGE (Nat, Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Expert re fp 
and bt Loege sent out for temporary work. Verbatim Fren: oe German 
Re rs for Congresses, &-. Literary and C 
boa oat from all Languages. Specialities: Dutch ‘Translations, Forei, 

sa ro Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Libra es 


Caasorves ‘Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 

LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 

Limited, will be pleased to ot a E MSS. with a view to disposing of 

them. reek Pie long experience in the toate at Trade Colonel 
d or! 
































(THE wanney>? EN SCHOOL _ for GIRLS, 
NDON HALL, MIDDLES 
Miss BARTLETT t wae to announce the REMOVAL of the SCHOOL 
from Great Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address. 
on wr 





gitryx of CARLISLE, 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
The syeye Art, and Technical Committee of the City of Carlisle are 
pa to receive applications for the appointment of an cr 
ASTER in the above Schools, at a commencing salary of 200/. per 
annum, to devote his whole time to the duties of the Office. 
must be q d to teach and hold Art Certificates in at 
tenet Three Gro aed pe 
Previous experience as an Art Master nessa essential. 
ealteee stating (between 25 and ikon preferred) and 
Se together with copies oe Be of not more than six 


rt Master,” to be sent to the 
uadereinnea on or before July 18, 1 
Th - mber next appointed will “se expected to take over his duties in 
mber next. 
Nope f the Members of the Committee, either directly or in- 
directly, will prove a eg ee 
RCHIBALD SPARKE, Secretary. 


Tullie House, Carlisle, June 17, 1898. 

















ial Facilities fon’ placing Literary k, Baebes 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on applica- 
tion.—Temporary Offices : Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is es aed warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS8., or offe > bas MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who experience of the advertiser or the 
RBERT THRING, Secretary. 


ics 
N.B.—The ATE HOR, the onan we. the seg f is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. biped 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably ee eoeee posed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on Sohal? of Authors. 88. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirt rey years’ practical) | 








IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
woe Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

by G. and R. Cruik Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
oe and choicest hrgeonree offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrss T. Spencer, 7, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT "BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


QoTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 


No. 577, just cain for JULY, 
Contains the usual Selection of Books in English and Foreign Lite 
oat and also a good number of Natural History and other Melentific 
orks. 
Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & any +, eats 
140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadill 











Lf I 8 & Bk V¥ x, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/J in the SHILLING allowed from the published H staoe of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual! Volumes. a 

by post executed by return. Pes, 'ALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders Teena and postage free.—Gitserr & Fisup, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 








HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., ae and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E. 
Contains hairless paper, over amiich the pen ‘slips with coe 
reedom. Sixpence each. ae er coe aces a en 
Authors should note that Ltd., cannot 
responsible for Se plese of MSS. by 7 ere Duplicate ee 
should be retaine: 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of M 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATI 

fall iculars. Schools also recommended.—Medi 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic abdreses 

form, London.” Telephone No 1854, Gerrard. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 











(Temperance), 





experience in all kinds of nny a, and Kook Producing. 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading ‘Authors on “aaa 
Mr. A. M. Soocum, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


[FORMATION OFFICE, 44, High Street, Oxford. 
Director, C. C. ORD 


Pe or op Centre _for all Teachers. Denefcs, Curacies, Locum 
: Spanish, Italian, German 











Pa ger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


ooo 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich_in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE COLLECTION 
(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). Many 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at Millbank 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
eluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 


ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 


JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL, 
J. S. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 


R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 
Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Rdition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited. 
REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/7. 
[Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ee BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


Sales bp Auction. 
Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 18, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in Portfolio) from 
various COLLECTIONS, comprising Modern Engravings and Etchings 
after Meissonier, J. F. Millet, H. Herkomer, G. F. Watts, A. H. Haig, 
Rembrandr, Sir T. Lawrence, F. Dicksee, G. Romney, Sir J. E. Millais, 
Sir E. Landseer, Seymour Haden—Portraits and Fancy Subjects after 
Cosway, G. Romney, Morland, Sir J. Reynolds, Northcote, &c.—Humor- 
ous Prints by Rowlandson and Cruikshank, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Coins, the Property of a Foreign Nobleman. 
Ms RS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 21, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and 
MEDLEVAL COINS, and ENGLISH and FOREIGN MEDALS and 
DECORATIONS, the Property of a REIGN NOBLEMAN ; the 
COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and MISCELLANEOUS CUINS, 
the Property of W. R. HUBBARD, Esq. ; and other Properties. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late FRANCIS FORTESCUE, Esq. ; a 
Selected Portion of the Library of the late Sir BENJAMIN 
W. RICHARDSON ; and other Properties. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 





Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 25, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late FRANCIS FORTESCUE, 
Esq. ; a selected PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Sir BENJAMIN 
W. RICHARDSON; and other Properties, comprising numerous 
Standard Works in General Literature, including First Editions of 
Lever—Curtis, British Entomology, 8 vols. —Sporting Works—a Series 
of scarce Tennysons—Hartlett, Monograph of the Weaver birds—Local 
Yorkshire MSS. from the Hartley Collection—valuable Medical Works 
—Transactions of Learned Societies—Paxton, Magazine of Botany, 
16 vols.—Collection of Literature relating to Railways—H. I. Political 
Sketches—Keats, Endymion, First Edition—Archeological Works— 
Manuscripts—Drawings—Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 





Valuable Law Books, Handsome Mahogany Bookcases, §c, 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY’ 
July 21. at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, comprising the New Law Re. 
pase from 1865-6 to 1893, 243 vols. ; another Set, 238 vols. ; another Set. 
884 to 1898, 115 vols.; another, 1875-6 to 1889, 123 vols.—the ‘Times Law 
Reports, 7 vols.—the Law Times Reports, 1874 to 1885 and 1889 to 189g 
Law Reports, Indian Appeals, 14 vols.—Moore’s East Indian Appeals 
14 yols.—Moore’s Privy Council Cases. both Series 24 vols.—Brown’s 
Cases in Parliament, 8 vols —Bligh, Dow and Clark, Clark and Finnelly, 
Maclean and Robinson, and House of Lords ‘ ases. New Series, 37 yols’ 








—Swabey, Lushington, and Browning's Admiralty s—Common 
Bench Reports, New Series, 20 vols.--Scott’s New Reports in Common 
Pleas, 8 vols.—useful ‘Text-Kooks—hand Spanish Mah Winged 
Bookcases—Oil Painting of ‘Temple Bar, by J. Paul, —a 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Moaern Miscellaneous Books, both New and Second-hand, 
MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C.. on FRIDAY 
July 22, at 1 o’clock, MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES of MODERN and 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOK®, including 53 Wilkie Gallery, 4to. (pub. 41. 4¢. ) 
—13 Lane-Poole’s Social Life in Egypt, 4to.—55 Anderson's Croydon 
Church Register, imperial 8vo.—200 Field-Marshal Von Moltke’s Letters, 
2 vols.—1,3,0 Album de Gréce, folio—500 Victoria Library (6s )—2,000 
vols. of the Savoy, an Illustrated Serial (2s 6d.)—several Thousand 
Volumes of High Church Devotional Manuals and Sermons by Eminent 
Writers—Modern Cantatas and Musical Instruction Rooks—anda large 
quantity of Second-hand Kooks in Divinity, History, and General Litera- 
ture—twelve Keams of Double Imperial Brown, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 19 and 20, 


The Library of Works on Natural History and other Subjects ; 
also the Shells, Corals, Minerals, together with several well- 
made Rosewood and Maplewood Cabinets and Show-cases, 
the Property of the late Miss BANKS; to which is added 
the Bird Skins and Eggs and Cases of Birds, &c, 
Jrom the Collection of the late Mr. JOHN CALVERT; also 
a beautiful Collection of Australian Bird Skins, the Property 
¥ a LADY leaving England ; British Lepidoptera from the 

ollection of J. A. PRUEN, Esq.; Heads and Horns of 
Animals, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 19 and 20, at half-past 12 o'clock 
precisely each day. 
a view the day prior 12 till 4 and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
Expensive Lathes and Tools by Holtzapffel and Milnes, 
ESSRS. J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRIDAY, 
July 22, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a 5-inch CENTRE LATHE, by 
Holtzapffel, with a quantity of expensive Chucks and Tools; also a 
5-inch Centre Traversing Mandril Lathe. by Milnes, with a la 
quantity of Chucks, Tools, &c. ; also Cameras and Leuses by well-known 
Makers — Opera and Race Glasses—Tel Pp ‘Mic! pes—and other 
Miscellaneous Property. 
AB view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully iby notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY) and MONDAY, July 18, 
the remaining WORKS of the late Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


On TUESDAY, July 19, OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
PLATE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, Pearl Necklace and other 
Jewels, fine Old English and French Miniatures, Gold Boxes, Lace, &c. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 20, a COLLECTION of 
BOOKS from various PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


On FRIDAY, July 22, MODERN PICTURES of 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. (deceased), Mrs. C. R. ROBERT, 
and others. 

On SATURDAY, July 23, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS from various SOURCES. 

WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 
VALUABLE and DECORATIVE FURNITURE~—a very fine old Upright 

China Clock—a 7}-octave Grand Pianoforte by Chickering—an Iron 

Safe by Milner—a decorated Satinwood China Cabinet—a very fine 

Louis XV. Commode, with richly chased mounts—Clocks—Bronzes 

—a large Collection of rare Old Nankin Blue and White China—fine 

Old Silk and other Oriental Rugs—Embroideries — Pictures — and 

other valuable Property collected by a GENTLEMAN who is about 

to travel abroad, removed from his residence. 


MESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER will SELL, 
Da: 





at their Rooms, as above, on TUESDAY, July 19. and Following 
y, at 1 o’clock precisely each day, the above valuable Property, 
including several Sets of Chippendale Chairs of beautiful design—an 
Old Elbow Chair from Holyrood—an Elbow Chair believed to have 
been the Property of Cardinal Wolsey—a Carved Oak Armoire—beauti- 
fully inlaid Occasional Tables—Chippendale ‘lables and Cabinets— 
a fine Inlaid Italian Cassone—a noble Carved Oak Buffet—Venetian 
Glasses —a large Collection of Blue and White Nankin, Japanese, 
Delft, Oriental, and English China—Pictures—rare Old Indian and 
Oriental Metal Work—Clocks—Bronzes—Screens—and other Decorative 
Property 

May be viewed the Friday, Saturday, and Monday prior, and 
Catalogues had. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, BURGH CASTLE. 


‘ithin Four Miles of Great Yarmouth. 


The valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS relating to 
LOCAL SUBJECTS—the Journal of Silas Neville, with many 








MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling 

Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, eb 29, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS selected from 
various LIBRARIES, comprising ten te Letters of Scott, Shelley, 
&c.—Documents connected with Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Cranmer, 
and others—a valuable Collection of Autograph Letters of the late 
Right Hon fh Gladstone —Fapers relating to the Shelley Estates— 

Collection 0 ikshank’s Ill ; 4 





a r to Fairy Mythology—Books 
illustrated by Rowlandson—Books on Gardening and Botany—an im- 

rfect Copy of the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare—a Copy of Burns’s 
oom: Edinburgh, 1787, with Notes in his Autograph—a fine Copy of 
the Fifth Edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress—a fine Uncut Copy of the 
First Edition of Grimms’ German Popular Stories, illustrated by 
Cruikshank—First Editions of Rudyard Kipling, Tennyson, Byron, and 
other Writers—rare Early Printed Books and Standard Works in 
General Literature. 








May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters—Extracts from Parochial Registers in Norfolk 
and Suffolk—Sepulchral Remini istories of Yarmouth— 
Morant’s Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials—East Anglian 
Notes and Queries—Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine, Plates by Leech— 
Barker's Black-Letter Bible—Histories of various Norfolk Families 
—Old Deeds and Purch and Ind Oil Paintings—fine 
Portraits by Gainsborough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Van Dyck—and 
important Works, the Holy Family, and Rubens’s Wives —Old 
Chased Plate—Plated Articles—and Old English and Oriental China. 
. ~ , 
YAMUEL ALDRED & SON will SKLL vy 
AUCTION (by direction of the E of the will of Mrs. 
8. F. HARRISON), 7 the Premises, as above, on THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, July 28 and 29, the LIBRARY of BOOKS, PICTURES, &. 
Catalogues, price 6d. each, of the Aucrionzgrs, Great Yarmouth. 
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Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY. July 18. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. a choice 
COLLECTION of FANCY SUBJECTS by and after Bartolozzi, Buck, 
Cosway, Conde, Cipriani, Kauffman, J. K. Smith, Wheatley, &c.—Mezzo- 
tint Portraits, including Lady Charlotte Greville, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by J. R. Smith. in colours; Miss St. Clair, by W. Say. a fine 
roof; Miss Harriet Powell as Leonora, after Sir Joshua Keynolds, in 
rst state; and many others—also a long Series of Prints and Etchings, 
after J. M. W. ‘Turner. 
Catal ou —* 


Ss PP 








Valuable Books, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 
on WEDNESDAY, July 20, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, valu- 
able LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed from the Country, amongst 
wnich will be found Archdale’s Description of Carolina — Whit- 
pourne’s Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland—Dekker (T.), ‘he 
Ratchelors’ Banquet —Prymer in English for Children — Campbell's 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors—Gibbon’s Rome—Ruding’s Coinage — 
Byron's Life and Works, extra illustrated—De Quincey’s Works, 
16 vols.—Dickens’s Village Coquettes—The English Spy. Original Parts 

Froi: ’s Chronicles of Englande, Pynson, 1523-5 — Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings, 1863-95—Western Anti uary—Omar Khayyam, 
Rubaiy i by Fitzgerald, First Edition—The Genealogist, 
ts vols.—Harleian Society's Publications—Luther Tracts, 1520-45— 
Penn’s Great Case of Liberty of Conscience—Ruskin’s Leoni, First 








Edi 

Collections—Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 
Editions—Old ‘Tarot and Playing Cards—Cari 
Manuscripts, &c. 





Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


Library formed by the ~ Miss E. HAINES, of Bessborough 
street, S.W. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, July 21, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 
o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Miss E. HAINES, com- 
prising @ variety of Works in English and Foreign Lan, es, a large 
pumber of which are extra illustrated by the insertion of Portraits, 
Views, Water-Colour Drawings. and Miscellaneous Engravings—also 
many interesting Collections of Prints ill Shak a 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


eee a 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. have much pleasure in 
announcing that they are now publishing an entirely NEW AND 
COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY, namely, 


THE ALBANY EDITION. 


This Edition will be complete in Twelve Volumes, large crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each, and will be 
printed from new Small Pica type upon specially made Antique Wove Paper. It will be included in 
Messrs. Longmans’ ‘‘SILVER LIBRARY,” which is now being reissued in a NEW STYLE OF 
BINDING, gilt lettered, with half-flat backs, 


EACH VOLUME WILL CONTAIN A PORTRAIT SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS EDITION. 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION. VoLs. 
July HISTORY of ENGLAND... ...... «2 es (Wow ready) land 2. 
August a ~ — Sand 4. 
September ‘ = a aes os ds ed . . b5and 6. 
October ESSAYS and BIOGRAPHIES .... ia -_ ics Zand 8. 
November bs = = Pe Be wit os Ses .. 9and 10. 
December SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX 11 and 12. 


*.* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will also be issued, 
with 36 extra Portraits (48 in all). 





to 
remarkable and unique Series ef Early Title-Pages, Printers’ Devices, 
Head and Tail Pieces, &c. 
Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Musical /nstruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, July 26, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, MUSICALINSTRU- 
MENTS. mPa" Grand and Cottage Pianofortes—Organs and Har- 
moniums, including a very fine two-manual Mason & Hamlin Organ in 
an Ebonized Case—Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses— 
American and Zither Kanjoes, Guitars, and Mandolines ; also Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments—and a few lots of Music. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Property and Antique Furniture. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 28, and Following Day, at 10 minu' past 
lo’clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY, including a small 
Collection of Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins—several fine Pieces of Silver 
—Sheffield and other Plate—Jewellery, consisting of Pins, Lockets, 
Brooches, Bracelets, &c.—Decorative China—and a large quantity of 
Antique Furniture. 





[4 in pr 











THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Contents. JULY. Price 2s. 

Anniversary Address, 1898. By the President.—The Fourth Centenary 
of Vasco da Gama’s Voyage to India. By the President.—The “ Roteiro” 
of Da Gama’s Voyage.—The graphy and F of the Yukon 
Basin. By William Ogilvie —Exploration in the Yafei and Fadhli 
Countries. rs. Theodore Bent.—Notes on the Visit of Dr. Bach 
to the Catuquinard Indians. By Colonel G. E. Church.—Sir Archibald 
Geikie on Scenery and Literature —Admiralty Surveys during the Year 
1897.—The Anglo-French Boundaries in West Africa. By E. G. Raven- 
stein.—The Monthly Kecord.—Obituary of the Year.—Meetings of the 
B.G.8. graphical Li of the Month.—New Maps. 

Numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


Edward Stanford, 26-27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 
No. CXC. JULY, 1898. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
r. C. H. E. Rea —Some Observations on Industrial Assurance. 
With Discussion. 
The late Sheppard Homans. 
Actuarial Note. 
Correspondence. 
The Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. John Nicoll on the Relation of the Actuarial Profession to 
the State. (To be continued.) 
London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


ORING’S QUARTERLY. A Periodical devoted 
to Art, Archeology, and Heraldry. Price 6d. Subscription for 
One Year, including postage, 2s. No. VII. contains ARTICLES on 
SEALS; ALBERT DUR ;. The FIVE GREAT UNCIALS, &c. 
No. VIII. is in the Press. and will contain, inter alia, an important 
ARTICLE on DANTE’S KNOWLEDGE of HERALDRY. 
Thomas Moring, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CULPTURE from the PARIS SALON: Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s Exhibition ; Two Seaside Hotels; Design for a 
Timber Church; Rules under the Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
Architecture at the Royal Academy (V.); The Old Caxton Street Blue- 
coat Schools (with Sketches), &c.— See the BUILDEK of July 16 
(4d. ; by post, 43d. ). eta any Newsagent, or direct from the Pub- 
lisher of the Butlder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


THE CHRIST 
By CH. 























in SHAKSPEARE, 
ELLIS. 





ARLES 
Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘A very valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.”’—School Guardian. ” 
London : Houl: & Sons, Pa Square. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLI 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. ‘ _ 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 











NEW WORK ON PHILOSOPHY. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin, 
Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘ Time and Space,’ 
‘The Philosophy of Reflection,’ &c. 
4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 
Book II. Positive Science. 


ook I. General Analysis of Experience. Book III. Analysis of Conscious Action. 


B 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace, and from specially prepared Photographs, crown 8vo. 5s. 


The TROUT. By the Marquess of Granby. With Chapters on the 


BREEDING of TROUT, by Col. F. H. CUSTANCE; and COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


PROBLEMS of MODERN INDUSTRY: Essays. By Sidney and Beatrice 
WEBB, Authors of ‘ The History of Trade Unionism,’ ‘ Industrial Democracy,’ &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Contents.—The Diary of an Investigator. By Beatrice Webb.—The Jews of East London. By Beatrice Webb.—Wonien’s 
Wages. By Sidney Webb.—Women and the Factory Acts. By Beatrice Webb.—The Regulation of the Hours of Labour. 
By Sidney Webb.—How to do away with the Sweating System. By Beatrice Webb.—The Reform of the Poor Law. By 
Sidney Webb.—The Relationship between Co-operation and Trade Unionism. By Beatrice Webb.—The National Dividend 
and its Distribution. By Sidney Webb.—The Difficulties of Individualism. By Sidney Webb.—Socialism: True and False. 
By Sidney Webb.—Index. 


GENERAL SIR RICHARD MEADE and the FEUDATORY STATES of 
CENTRAL and SOUTHERN INDIA: a Record of Forty-three Years’ Service as Soldier, Political Officer, and 
Administrator. By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.I. D.C.L., sometime Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India, Author of ‘ The Life and Work of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman.’ With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By Robert Crawford, M.A., Honorary 
Master in Engineering, Dublin University, Author of ‘ Across the Pampas and the Andes,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* The author has such a fund of unquenchable Irish humour that he never fails to entertain. He gives a most lively 
account of his manifold adventures...... Some of his anecdotes are delightfully fresh and original.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘Iva 
Kildare,’ &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘‘ Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than this picture of a lovable yet unconventional old age.”—Spectator. 
‘Mrs. Walford bas not written anything socharming as ‘Leddy Marget’ since her earlier books.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 385. JULY, 1898. 8vo. price 6s. [On Monday. 
1. The INTERNAL ORISIS in AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 7. The PURIFICATION of SEWAGE and WATER. 
2. FAIRY TALES as LITERATURE. | 8. TWO CENTURIES of FRENCH ART. 
3. ARISTOTLE’S THEORY of POETRY and FINE | 9. ADMIRAL DUNCAN and NAVAL DEFENCE PAST 
A and PRESENT. 
10. The SURVIVAL and DESTRUCTION of BRITISH 
ANIMALS. 
BRITISH POLICY in CHINA. 


| 
4, The EARL-BISHOP of DERRY. | 
5. The DINING SOCIETIES of LONDON. | 
6. The DUC D’AUMALE. | 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
eu No. 51. JULY, 1898. Royal 8vo. price 5s. [On Monday. 


rticles, 
The CAMPAIGN of the METAURUS. By Bernard W. Henderson. 
HASTING. By Wilbur C. Abbott. 
The DUKE of SOMERSET and SCOTLAND. By A. F. Pollard. 
The LOST and the NEW LETTERS of NAPOLEON, By J. B. Rye. 
2. Notes and Documents.—3, Reviews of Books.—/ Notices of Periodicals.—5, List of Recent Historical Publications, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 


11. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. | 


BY 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society, formerly Deputy Commissioner Burmah and Administrator of 
Mashonaland, Special Correspondent of the Times, &c., Author of ‘ Across Chrysé,’ 
‘The Key of the Pacific.’ 


With Frontispiece, Maps, and Plans, compiled from the latest Documents, Copious Index, &c. 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, who was formerly Deputy Commissioner for Burmah, Administrator of , 
Mashonaland, and Special Correspondent of the 7imes, approaches the problem presented by the affairs of 
China from the point of view of the English-speaking and Teutonic races. He has endeavoured to deal with 


-— 





the facts and probabilities dispassionately, avoiding those international recriminations which are so entirely E 
out of place in serious discussion. The general conclusion suggested by the evidence set forth in this volume 
is that, although ro race question be directly involved, the Powers group themselves in combinations which 

will place the Teutonic peoples on one side and the Slav-Latin on the other, leaving Japan as a mediating h 

factor of great influence in the evolution of the Pacific States. ‘ 

T 

T 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. be 





HARPER’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. : 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Gs, each. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. | By MARY E. WILKINS. LATEST ADDITIONS. 
The Martian. | Jerome. Pembroke. IN the SARGASSO SEA. By Thomas 
Trilby. | $Madelon. Jane Field. A. JANVIER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. IN 
Peter Ibbetson. | A New England Nun, and other York to Afrien ie thrown qverbosra inva fight with the} 
mr cwueGeauey Village “By MARY A. DICKENS opiate ah Dyn ig 
Maime o’ the Corner. — '_” Prisoners of Silence. beooines one of a thousand in that oor graveyard. The IN 
A Daughter of the Soil. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. himeelf among craft that ere built hundreds of years 0, 
By ngage comcast A Ward in Chancery. wanderings through the ean graveyard ia full of adventure 
‘ _By RHODA BROUGHTON and BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’: 
By JAMES M. GRAHAM. E. BISLAND. MEG of the SCARLET F . B ” 
The Son of the Czar (Peter the Great). | A Widower Indeed. W. EDWARDS iEBUGK Author ore Litt 
By EGERTON CASTLE | By WILLIAM McLENNAN ss i. Gane pagina tanya Welsh villager what Mr. 
The Light of Scarthey. _” Spanish John. Sent Bok" fo = committe cord. te & exbtinaly t 
clever and possessed of a fascination something like the old 





fairy tales had when they were new.”—Scotsman, 


NOTE.—Hundreds of thousands of these Novels have been sold. SILENCE, and other Stories. By 
U 


THOMAS HARD Y’S NOVELS. | MAS SU Ss etter A Now Sogiand Nun; 


‘*In her latest book she illustrates once more, as she has 


AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. already done in ‘A New England Nun’ and ‘Young q 
With Frontispiece Etchings, cloth gilt, 6s. each. samunmete Tenia te ay eed Tews dexterity she can 
“I believe there are many—I have | ince joined thei — t rae ° 
remarkable of past edhe» novelists,-Srn ¥ asians tro ee a ee ere ee eee a The STORY of a PLAY. By W. D. ¢ 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Jude the Obscure. k Bowness. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. The Hand of Ethelberta. ————— or 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. The Trumpet Major. ‘One is charmed throughout by the natural realism and (I 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. Under the Greenwood Tree Sa eee = 
Two on a Tower. A Laodicean. ° weliss . —Morning st. 
The Return of the Native. A Group of Noble Dames. ms - diggs Mg: Bena Dmg —_— 
The Woodlanders. Life’s Little Ironies. ‘‘ A well-told and interesting story, written with sais.” (( 
Desperate Remedies. Wessex Tales. a 





The LUCK of PARCO. A Romance of 
LATEST ADDITION. the Andes. By JOHN MACLAIR. Crown 8vo. cloth 


The WELL-BELOVED. By Thomas Hardy. With Frontispiece | 2 jueniy unnacunesed and interesting romance’ 
World. 


Etching. Uniform with the Author’s Favourite Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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THE GREATEST BARCAIN IN THE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 


Che Cimes 


will continue, for a short time only, to supply its reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


at a reduction of GO per cent. from the established price of the work. 


THE SAME WORK, 
BUT NOT THE SAME PRICE! 


It has been repeatedly said by newspapers, before THE TIMES brought the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA within the reach of the general public, 
that the price of the twenty-five volumes was a regrettable obstacle to their common use as a household work. 
There is no longer any such cause for regret. The Prohibitive Price of £37 for a set of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA has been 
replaced by a price which brings the work within the reach of persons of moderate means. More than this, it is not necessary to pay ready money. The 
urchaser who cannot conveniently send a cheque for £14 is at liberty to pay for his set of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA in 14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. He is only required to pay 
ONE GUINEA IN CASEZ 


In consideration of this preliminary payment, a copy of the work will be reserved for him. He has no further payments to make until the whole 25 volumes 
have been delivered to him, not one volume at a time, but all the 25 volumes in one package. The second payment then becomes due, and while he is making the 
subsequent payments, at monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the work. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA consists of 25 large volumes; but it does not take up too much space in a room, because each purchaser of 
THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica may procure a convenient Revolving Bookcase, especially designed for the volumes. 
The temporary price of the 25 volumes, in cloth binding, is £14. The Bookcase costs a further £3. For £17 this Standard Library of universal knowledge may 
be had in a handsome bookcase, so constructed that each volume is as accessible as if it were the only volume in the room. 

Full information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding examined, at THE TIMES Office, in Printing House Square. For the 
convenience of persons who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and general appearance of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot 
conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a pamphlet of specimen pages, and brief extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained 
without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, or will be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpence in stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 





Regular price in Cloth Binding, £37, 
Temporary price in Cloth Binding, £14, 


For CASH PAYMENT. 
IN CLOTH BINDING—The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £14 (the 
Publisher’s price was £37), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOK- 
CASE, LI? 


IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—(which we recommend), The TWENTY- 
FIVE VOLUMES for £18 (the Publisher’s price was £45), OR 
WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. 


IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding, for special 


purposes. 
price was £65), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £28. 


The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £25 (the Publisher’s - 





For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


[ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 25 Vols. 
have been delivered all at one time to the Purchaser. 





IN CLOTH BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or, with bookcase, 17 monthly payments of ONE 


GUINEA each. 


IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 18 monthly payments of 
ONE GUINEA each, or, with the bookcase, 21 monthly payments of 
ONE GUINEA each. 


IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING—z5 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
each, or, with the bookcase, 28 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 


each. 








return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 
I further request that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to: 


To Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, ‘ Tue Times,” Printinc House Square, Lonpon, E.C. 

Herewith remittance for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition), 
bound in (A) Hadf-Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint, further payments amounting to (B) 17 Guineas, at 
the rate of One Guinea per month, the first of the payments to be made against delivery, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. of the 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, and the remaining payments on the corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. 
Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. 
agree that, if, owing to unforeseen circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot \ 


This is an opportunity 
which no lover of good 
literature can afford to 
lose. And it must be 


seized promptly if it 


I further 
delivered at the date mentioned, the 





(C) 
Addressed. 


(A) Change this to “Cloth” or 
‘* Full Morocco” if either of 
these bindings is preferred. 


is to be seized at 
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Lyrical Ballads by William Wordsworth and 
8S. T. Coleridge, 1798. Edited, with 
Certain Poems of 1798 and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Thomas Hutchinson. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Mr. Hutcuinson’s centenary edition of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ is not a mere reprint, for it 
is enriched with a preface and notes which 
make it a new book. The preface contains 
much that is suggestive in explaining the 
history and elucidating the meaning of this 
famous little volume. It was published early 
in September, 1798. On September 16th 
Qoleridge and Wordsworth started for 
Germany, and before they sailed Cottle, 
who had given thirty guineas for the copy- 
right, sold the largest part of the impression 
to J. & A. Arch. Cottle says that his 
reason for so doing was the ‘heavy sale” ; 
but the book had not been out a fortnight, 
and Mr. Hutchinson supposes, with great 
probability, that Cottle had been frightened 
by Southey, who was then living near 
Bristol, and had no doubt seen the proof- 
sheets. In October, 1798, a malignant 
notice by Southey of the ‘ Ballads’ appeared 
in the Critical Review, and it is almost 
certain that it must have been written before 
September. Southey saw, or professed to 
see, nothing in the ‘Ancient Mariner’ but 
“a Dutch attempt at German sublimity”; 
and although two or three other notices of 
the ‘Ballads’ as a whole were fairly appre- 
dative, the ‘Ancient Mariner’ was generally 
condemned. The moral, by the way, to be 
drawn from these literary judgments, and 
those passed by Jeffrey on Wordsworth 
which followed later, is not that the critics 
of those days were exceptionally foolish, 
and that we who praise Coleridge and 
Wordsworth in 1898 are very superior, but 
that contemporaneous verdicts, even by wise 
men, on unusual forms of excellence are 
not to be trusted, and that Time alone is 
the authoritative judge. 

Mr. Hutchinson is right in believing that 

ordsworth’s contributions to the ‘ Ballads’ 
tre evidence of the great change which took 
place in him between 1793 and 1798, In 





his early youth he had been a disciple of 
Godwin, and, pushing his analysis of man 
to that point at which all that is precious 
disappears into dust, he had become the 
victim of despair. He was rescued partly 
by Coleridge, partly by Dorothy, partly by 
his love of the open air, and partly by 
vigorous health, with which his false 
theories could not coexist. ‘All praise,” 
says Coleridge to Poole in January, 1804, 
‘*to the Great Being who has graciously enabled 
me to find my way out of that labyrinth-den of 
sophistry, and, I would fain believe, to bring 
with me a better clue than has hitherto been 
known, to enable others to do the same. I have 
convinced Southey and Wordsworth, and Words- 
worth, as you know, was, even to extravagance, 
a Necessitarian.” 

Whatever Coleridge’s faults may have 
been, he never overvalued his merits or 
his powers, and his influence over Words- 
worth, as the elder man himself acknow- 
ledged, was redemption. Of Wordsworth’s 
struggle between 1793 and 1798 we have 
but scanty record. In the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
he emerges, without controversy, into peace. 

Mr. Hutchinson cannot, of course, avoid 
the celebrated doctrine of poetic diction, and 
he thinks that when Wordsworth said ‘that 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential 
difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition,” he did not mean 
that there should be no difference in style, 
but that there should be no difference in 
words, and that the poet should not call birds 
a feathered choir or a girl a nymph, oracold 
bath a gelid cistern. Coleridge, notwith- 
standing his criticism in the ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ maintains exactly the same. In 
the ‘ Anima Poetz’ (recently edited by Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge) there is the following note, 
which Mr. Hutchinson quotes :— 

‘** As soon as literature becomes common, and 
critics numerous in any country, and a large 
body of men seek to express themselves habitu- 
ally in the most precise, sensuous, and im- 
passioned words, the difference as to mere 
words [between poetry and prose] ceases, as, 
for example, the German prose writers. Pro- 
duce to me one word out of Klopstock, Wieland, 
Schiller, Goethe, Voss, &c., which I will not 
find as frequently used in the most energetic 
prose writers. The sole difference in style is 
that poetry demands a severe keeping —it admits 
nothing that prose may not often admit, but it 
oftener rejects. In other words, it presupposes 
a more continuous state of passion.” 

Of course Wordsworth went further. Mr. 
Hutchinson thinks he went too far, and 
that he exposed himself to ridicule and dis- 
comfiture in defending his choice of subjects, 
although he did not intend that the themes 
of all poetry should be taken from rude 
and rustic life. Certainly he could not have 
intended anything of the kind, for he was 
an enthusiast for the Elizabethan dramatists 
and for Milton, and expresses his enthusiasm 
in this very preface. What was it he actually 
wished to do in the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’? We 
quote from the edition of 1805. He desired 
by ‘‘ a certain colouring of imagination ’’ to 
present ‘‘ordinary things in an unusual 
way.’ He chose 
‘low and rustic life because in that condition 
the essential passions of the heart find a better 
soil in which they can attain their maturity, are 
less under restraint, and speak a plainer and 
more emphatic language ; because in that con- 
dition of life our elementary feelings coexist 
in a state of greater simplicity......and, lastly, 





because in that condition the passions of men 
are incorporated with the beautiful and per- 
manent forms of nature.” 

Then follows his apology for the language 
he uses. Wordsworth erred by lack of 
limitation, as was natural in a young man, 
but we may fairly ask whether some of the 
best art we have had since his day is not 
that of low and rustic life, and are not the 
reasons for its excellence exactly those which 
Wordsworth gives? The ‘essential pas- 
sions” have never spoken since 1798 in 
‘plainer and more emphatic language” than 
in Jeanie and Effie Deans and their father, 
in Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, and it is 
the ‘‘ incorporation with the beautiful and 
permanent forms of nature” which invests 
the delineation of those passions with so 
much of its charm and its strength. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s notes are especially 
deserving of praise. They are not the work 
of a literary hack who, for a remuneration, 
will edit anybody, Bunyan or Wycherley, 
but of a man who, if not exactly a man of 
one subject, is a scientific student in one 
department. Take, for example, the first 
note in the volume, that on the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ We have the date of composi- 
tion; the reason why the description ‘A 
Poet’s Reverie,’ which appeared in the 
edition of 1800, was afterwards struck 
out; the ‘Argument’ of 1800; a transla- 
tion of the motto from Burnet which first 
appeared in 1817, and the invaluable gloss 
which followed; the principal alterations in 
the text; the supposed allusions to Capt. 
James’s ‘Strange and Dangerous Voyage’ ; 
and exhaustive philological notes on such 
words as ‘‘weft,” “‘uprist,” and ‘“‘ swound.” 
With regard to the word ‘ weft,” signify- 
ing a flag tied near the head, it may be 
worth while to add that, owing to an altera- 
tion in signalling, its use has nearly died 
out in the navy during the present genera-~ 
tion. 

One or two corrections may be made for 
a future edition. The collapse of Pantiso- 
cracy did not take place so early as 
November, 1794; the word ‘ deplorable” 
is a little too strong to be applied to 
Wordsworth’s criticism of the ‘Ancient 
Mariner’; and it might also have been 
mentioned that Wordsworth heartily praised 
the poem and never reprinted the objection- 
able note. The ‘Female Vagrant,’ Mr. 
Hutchinson truly says, ‘is separated by a 
wide gulf from the poems of 1797-8”; and 
it may also be true that “in the latter years 
Wordsworth would have held it wrong to 
draw a picture of such utter gloom, un- 
relieved by a single gleam of comfort.” He 
may have held it wrong; but, nevertheless, 
the gloom was present in latter years, and 
often darkens his poetry. He wrote the 
‘Thorn’ in 1798; and when he was in 
Germany, fearing, as Coleridge thought, 
that Dorothy would die, he wrote and sent 
to Coleridge that passionate, but hopeless 
epitaph beginning, ‘‘A slumber did my 
spirit seal.”’ As we have said, we believe 
Wordsworth was in a way converted between 
1793 and 1797; but no coloured map of his 
life with distinctly dividing lines can be 
drawn. No temper, no way of looking at 
the world, which has once been ours, is ever 
completely abolished. It may be dominated 
by new tempers and new ways, but will 
reappear to the end. 
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Mr. Hutchinson adds in an appendix 
‘Peter Bell,’ the ‘Three Graves,’ and the 
‘Wanderings of Cain,’ because, although 
not belonging to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ they 
are closely related to the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ 
and ‘ Harry Gill’ as exemplifying the effect 
of acurse. Peter Bell no doubt does feel 
that he is under a curse, but it is the 
legitimate condemnation of his conscience, 
and his cure is wrought in the legitimate 
way by inner rebuke and a Methodist 
sermon :— 

List! 
Within, a fervent Methodist 
Is preaching to no heedless flock ! 
“Repent ! repent!” he cries aloud, 
“While yet ye may find mercy ;—strive 
To love the Lord with all your might ; 
Turn to him, seek him day and night, 


And save your souls alive!” 
* - * co 


Even as he pass’d the door, these words 

Did plainly come to Peter's ears, 

And they such joyful tidings were 

The joy was more than he could bear— 

He melted into tears. 
We could not afford to miss the choice of 
a Methodist preacher as the instrument 
whereby Peter Bell becomes a saved soul. 
It is a line in Wordsworth’s portrait. 

We congratulate the new firm of Messrs. 
Duckworth & Co. on the paper, print, and 
general get-up of one of their early ventures, 
and we are glad to see that they have fixed 
a price so low that everybody who cares for 
Wordsworth and Ooleridge can afford to 
buy. 

One word more. In 1798 the great 
Mr. Pye was Poet Laureate. A few weeks 
before that September day on which Cottle 
despairingly abandoned the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
Pye, P.L., had published a birthday ode to 
King George III. Here is the last stanza: 

Behold on Windsor's oak-fringed plain 

‘The pride of Albion’s Sylvan reign, 

Where oft the cheering hound and horn 

Have pierced the listening ear of morn. 

Raiz'd by the clarion’s warlike sound, 

‘The heroes tread the tented ground : 

Where chiefs, as brave as those of yore, 

Who chivalry’s first honours wore, 

What time fair knighthood’s knee around 

Th’ embroidered zone victorious Edward bound, 

Shall by their monarch’s throne a bulwark stand, 
~~ = in George’s crown the welfare of the 

and. 
There will be no centenary edition of Pye, 
notwithstanding his P.L. 








Pioneering in Formosa: Recollections of Ad- 
ventures among Mandarins, Wreckers, and 
Head-hunting Savages. By W.A. Pickering, 
C.M.G. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tue recent transfer of Formosa from the 
Chinese to the Japanese flag, and the diffi- 
culties which the new possessors are en- 
countering in their endeavours to assimilate 
their new province, have drawn fresh atten- 
tion to this very interesting and picturesque 
island. Mr. Pickering’s volume appears, 
therefore, at an opportune moment, and 
should be read not-only by those to whom 
adventures are attractive, but also by those 
who desire to understand the slow and 
uncertain progress which the Japanese are 
making in their task of pacifying their new 
acquisition. 

Many causes, natural and artificial, make 
Formosa a difficult territory to administer. 
By its natural features it is divided into 
two well-defined portions. The eastern half 





consists of high mountain ranges, which are 
for the most part covered with forests, and 
which form congenial surroundings and 
shelter for the savage tribes which dwell in 
their intricate recesses; while on the west 
a wide plain stretches to the sea, which is 
inhabited by Chinese emigrants from the 
mainland and by native tribes which have 
been brought more or less under the in- 
fluences of Chinese civilization. During 
the many centuries in which the Chinese 
attempted to rule the island they never 
subdued the savage mountain tribes, and 
only partially succeeded in bringing into 
subjection the populations in the plain 
country, not the least troublesome of whom 
have been the Chinese adventurers and 
pirates who have sought sanctuary in For- 
mosa from the consequences of their political 
and social misdeeds committed on the main- 
land. 

The account which Mr. Pickering supplies 
of the Celestial rule is of a nature which 
has become familiar to those who have fol- 
lowed the course of recent history in the 
Far East. The fleet in the island 
‘consisted chiefly of old junks which had not 
been in the water for more than thirty years. 
During this lengthened period the sea had 
receded, and the land had formed to the extent 
of more than a mile; the consequence being 
that these ancient vessels were high and dry; 
their masts, sails, and gear had rotted away 
from the long exposure to the sun and rain ; 
the paint had peeled from their sides, and, in 
some cases, the very planking had been stolen 
for firewood.” 

The army was in a similar condition of 
decrepitude. By far the largest number 
of men on the rolls existed only on paper, 
while those who had a corporate existence 
were armed with obsolete and ineffective 
weapons. In the midst of this inefficiency 
and corruption the mandarins reaped a 
rich harvest and plundered with strict im- 
partiality both the State and the people. 
One of the recognized methods of providing 
for an aged parent or sick relative was, Mr. 
Pickering tells us, 

‘*to pay a sum of money to the military man- 
darins as a bribe, in order that his name may 
be entered on the rolls of the militia, so that 
he may in consequence receive monthly three 
measures of rice and a small monetary allow- 
ance. I have heard this transaction spoken of 
just as we should speak of purchasing an 
annuity.” 

The Taotai, who was virtually the governor 
of the island, was as nefariously corrupt as 
any of his subordinates, and levied ex- 
actions on every industry, whether legal or 
illegal. 

Under an administration of such a kind 

it may well be imagined that no effective 
control was exercised over the people, who 
carried on their trade as murderers and 
wreckers without let or hindrance from the 
authorities. The typhoon-tossed waves throw 
up on to the coast an annual harvest of 
wrecks, and, as Mr. Pickering says, 
‘‘in almost every case, directly the ship 
grounded she was surrounded by hundreds of 
catamarans filled with jubilant wreckers, who 
swarmed over her as their lawful prey. The 
unfortunate crews were stripped naked and 
sent on shore ; whilst in one or two instances, 
as the wedding-rings of German captains did not 
come off the fingers easily, the Chinese just 
cut off the fingers as a direct method of saving 
themselves trouble.” 





In one instance, Mr. Pickering’s firm 
having purchased a vessel which had been 
thrown on the rocks, he attempted to make 


good his claim to the wreck. But the 
wreckers were already in possession, and 
showed such a sturdy determination to 
maintain their illegal position that he was 
obliged to yield with the best grace he was 
able to assume. His volume through. 
out is full of incident and adventure, and 
probably there are few people who have 
seen so much of Formosa and the natives as 
he. To the alarm and consternation of his 
friends, he made several expeditions to the 
haunts of the savage tribes in the eastern 
mountains, from whose dangerous clutches 
he succeeded in returning alive only by the 
exercise of unfailing tact and courage. The 
same qualities brought him  scatheless 
through encounters with pirates and 
smugglers, and the contrast between his own 
attitudeand the craven bearing of his Chinese 
followers when danger threatened is both 
amusing and instructive. On one occasion, 
when in a boat, he encountered a party of 
pirates; his crew threw themselves on their 
faces, weeping, and could only be induced 
to man the oars and reach a place of safety 
by the free use on their persons of a stick, 
which Mr. Pickering wielded with effective 
energy. 

As a sailor, an officer of Customs, and 

a merchant Mr. Pickering had abundant 
opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with all sorts and conditions of men in the 
island, while the gift of tongues, which he 
appears to possess to an unusual degree, 
enabled him to communicate freely not only 
with the Chinese and semi-civilized tribes 
on the western plains, but also with the 
head-hunting savages in the eastern moun- 
tains. The kind of people these last are 
may be judged from the household adorn- 
ments which they cherish. ‘Our escort,” 
writes Mr. Pickering, in speaking of a visit 
paid to the savages, 
‘* showed us a house which was occupied by the 
unmarried men of the tribe. Here the walls 
were ornamented with the skulls of their 
enemies of other tribes and the pigtails of the 
Chinese whom they had slain. Amongst this 
gruesome record I counted eighteen Chinese 
queues,” 

Mr. Pickering tells his story in good plain 
English. There is not a word wasted in 
the book, and we can confidently recommend 
it as the best work existing on the island 
and people of Formosa. 





Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Ar- 
chives relating to America, 1773-1783. 
Vols. XXI.-XXV. (J. B. Stevens.) 

Mr. Srevens deserves to be heartily con- 

gratulated on having ended an undertaking 

novel in conception and admirable in 
execution. Ten years ago he invited sub- 
scriptions for a series of historical documents 
concerning the revolution in America which 
led to the separation of the thirteen American 
colonies from the motherland. These docu- 
ments, he stated, were to be official and 
authentic, and reproduced from the originals 
by the aid of photography. The number of 
the copies of the work containing them was 
limited to two hundred. As a telling illus- 
tration of the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Stevens has executed his self - imposed, 
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Jaborious, and honourable task, we may 
add that the paper employed has been 
specially made, and is in itself a facsimile 
of the fine and lasting material which was 
in use a century ago. 

” The object which Mr. Stevens had in view 
js as praiseworthy as what he has accom- 
plished. He desired the student of the 
convulsion that preceded the recognition 
of American Independence to become ac- 
quainted with the facts, and to be in a 
osition to set them forth without fear of 
contradiction. We gather from the instruc- 
tive summary prefixed to the last volume 
that he applied to the United States Con- 
gress for aid, thinking, no doubt, that 
the Government of his country would be 
eager to support his patriotic efforts. It 
was explained to Congress that he pur- 
posed giving on every facsimile the volume 
and page, as well as the source from which 
it was taken. The Senate approved of the 
scheme by a unanimous vote. An “ emi- 
nent” but ‘‘ unnamed American historian ”’ 
expressed his disapproval, and, as Mr. 
Stevens records, 

“the Chairman of the Sub-Committee [of the 
House of Representatives] briefly repeated the 
historian’s arguments to the effect that the his- 
tory of the United States had been carefully 
written ; that it was a pity to give the rising 
generation references to the chapter and verse 
of original authorities, as the simple fact of such 
references implied a possible absence of accuracy 
in the quotations or conclusions ; and that the 
Government need not incur expense by adopt- 





ing the plan. The matter never came to a vote 
in the House, as it was suppressed in Com- 
mittee.” 


Though the historian is dead now, we 
shall follow Mr. Stevens’s example in with- 
holding his eminent name. He spared no 
labour or money to obtain information, 
but he foolishly considered it derogatory 
to enable any one to verify his authorities. 
Charles James Fox, in his well-meant, but 
mistaken ambition to add the title of his- 
torian to those of orator and statesman, 
objected to supplying subsidiary particulars 
in foot-notes to an historical narrative. He 
thought that every fact should be incor- 
porated with the text, and he cited the 
great historians of Greece and Rome as 
enduring examples of his precepts. Per- 
haps, had Livy vouchsafed chapter and verse 
for all his statements, a good deal of un- 
certainty and discussion might have been 
— Dr. Palfrey, the historian of New 

ngland, exhibited the opposite fault, the 
foot-notes to his pages being often far more 
elaborate than the text; yet Mr. Stevens’s 
unnamed historian would have been quite 
as famous, and certainly less open to 
criticism, if he had clearly indicated his 
authorities. 

Now, however, the true story of the 
quarrel and contest between Great Britain 
and the thirteen American colonies can be 
understood and depicted by readers of the 
documents which Mr. Stevens has made 
public. He cannot be charged with the 
partiality and manipulation of facts, or the 
sheer blundering which mars all the histories 
of the period that have yet appeared. 
Silas Deane and Franklin; Lord Stormont, 
our Ambassador at the Court of Versailles ; 
Count Noailles, the Ambassador of France 
at the Court of St. James; Count de Ver- 
gennes, the French Minister for Foreign 





Affairs; Beaumarchais, the consummate 
playwright, the unscrupulous intriguer 
and the unsuccessful merchant, with many 
of greater or lesser note, all figure with- 
out reservation on their parts in these 
pages. The real facts concerning the 
part played by France and her inspiring 
purpose are now accessible, and it is no 
longer open to question that a generous 
sympathy with Americans struggling to 
be free did not induce France to acknow- 
ledge American Independence. These papers 
conclusively show that the object aimed 
at was the establishment of France’s 
financial prosperity on the commercial ruin 
of Great Britain. Dreams of conquest were 
cherished also. Their character can be learnt 
from what the Chevalier de Fleury wrote 
from America on November Ist, 1778, to 
Lieut.-General Count de Broglie :— 


‘*Tt seems to me that the war is over in this 
part of the world, and it is in yours, General, 
that the great military outbursts will occur of 
which the rebound will be felt here. Should 
I take part in the next campaign, I shall be 
unable to refraia from addressing my letters to 
you at the headquartersof the Marshal de Broglie, 
St. James’s. Since the triumph of M.d’Orvilliers 
the Channel at Dover is a mere ditch.” 


Lord Stormont was no match for Count 
de Vergennes, who, though minister of the 
Most Christian King, did not scruple to act 
as Ananias. His difficulty consisted in 
furnishing aid to America without breaking 
with Great Britain. Beaumarchais wrote 
in 1779 a long justification of his country, 
saying in the course of it that Lord Stor- 
mont’s ‘‘ greatest occupation in France has 
always been to harass the ministry with 
tiresome complaints.” Yet the blame which 
Stormont has rightly incurred is to have 
been wanting in moral courage. He knew 
that Count de Vergennes was deceiving 
him; he repeatedly complained in his 
despatches to Lord Weymouth of French 
perfidy, yet he dreaded the consequences 
of using the language which would have 
expressed his thoughts. Before Bur- 
goyne’s capitulation at Saratoga, firm- 
ness on Stormont’s part would have 
hindered France from aiding America. Her 
representatives then thought the game tvo 
dangerous; after Saratoga, the risk was 
considered to be infinitesimal. 

Spies were employed on both sides, and 
those of Stormont served him well on the 
whole, the exception being Capt. Hynson, 
who objected to the title, but appears to 
have done dirty work for both sides with 
equal zest and impartiality. Mr. Stevens 
points out that Paul Wentworth, another 
spy who rendered efficient service, was 
exorbitant in his demands for remunera- 
tion. In addition to other payment, he 
asked for a baronetcy, an office for life, and 
a seat in Parliament. The last request was 
granted, and on Mr. Strachey’s retirement, 
in July, 1780, from the representation of 
Saltash, Mr. Wentworth succeeded him; 
but his tenure extended only till the fol- 
lowing September, when Parliament was 
dissolved. The facsimile of one of the 
Auckland Manuscripts at King’s College, 
Cambridge, reveals the methods used by the 
spies to communicate with their principal. 
It is there explained that letters for Lord 
Stormont are to be addressed to Mr. 
Richardson, and 





‘* written on gallantry, but the white parts of 
the paper [are] to contain the intelligence, 
written with invisible ink—the wash to make 
which appear is given to L‘ S.” 


It is added :— 

‘*Mr. Jeans will call every Tuesday Evening 
after half past nine, at the Tree pointed out on 
the S° Terrace of the Tuilleries, and take from 
the Hole at the root—the bottle containing a 
Letter :—and place under the Box-Tree agreed 
on, a bottle containing any Communications 
from Lord Stormont to Dr. Edwards. All 
Letters to be numbered with white Ink. The 
bottle to be sealed—& tyed by the Neck with a 
common twyne, about half a yard in length— 
the other end of which to be fastened to a peg 
of wood, split at top to receive a very small 
piece of a Card—the bottle to be thrust under 
the Tree, & the Peg into the ground on the 
west side.” 

Count de Vergennes, on the other hand, 
was informed by his spies of many 
things which Lord Stormont may have 
considered to be entirely secret. We now 
learn how reluctant Spain was to take com- 
mon action with France, and how the hand 
of Spain was forced by the more vigorous 
conduct of the French Court. Some things 
which have been concealed till now require 
an explanation which it is too late to expect. 
For instance, what does this mean? Writing 
to Count de Vergennes on March 16th, 1778, 
Beaumarchais says :— 

‘* You have so many times had the kindness 
to send on to me packets of gold which arrived 
for me, that it is very just that I for once should 
send you in my turn a packet of the same sort 
which seems to me to be meant for you person- 
ally. It contains some louis, and I draw foreign 
coin only. Besides, you told me recently that 
you expected a packet for yourself. I am much 
mistaken if this is not the one. I have had it 
taken out of the box, where the gold was so 
carelessly put that, being shaken up on the way, 
a yellow dust was found upon it on arriving, and 
this lessened its value; but as money is counted 
and not weighed, what could damage me a good 
deal in material to be melted does you no 
harm. The box was all broken. I have had 
the sum put in a bag, which I have the honour 
to send you sealed. There is even an odd sum 
in silver.” 

Many columns could be filled with most 
curious extracts from the five volumes which 
complete the twenty-five which Mr. Stevens 
has prepared—we fear, at no slight pecuniary 
sacrifice. The index is so clear and com- 
prehensive as to be a model. Indeed, Mr. 
Stevens has now a fresh title to the gratitude 
of all students of literature, and the most 
practical and just recognition of his contri- 
bution to historical research would be to 
add these twenty-five volumes to any library 
which is worthy of the name. 








Storia di Roma. Di Ettore Pais.—Vol. I. 
Parte I. Critica della Tradizione sino alla 
Caduta del Decemvirato, (Turin, Clausen.) 


Tus is the first instalment of the most 
elaborate critical history of Rome that has 
yet been presented tothe world. The author 
has already written the history of Sicily and 
of Magna Grecia, and treats Rome as the 
inheritor of the works of the Greeks in the 
West, as the heir, above all, of Syracuse, 
and as the preserver, though not the 
developer, of an artistic and scientific civili- 
zation not her own. The aim of the work 
is to show the combination of forces by 
which this preservation was effected; the 
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story will cease when Rome has fulfilled 
her mission. From the general title borne 
by these combined histories of Magna 
Grecia and Rome, the close of the Punic 
wars, the epoch of the Roman absorption 
of Western Hellenism, would seem to be 
the point at which he conceives this end to 
have been realized. 

The present instalment deals with the 
larger portion of the most critical period 
of Roman history ; it treats of the epoch of 
the kings and the years of the early Republic 
down to 449 n.c. Prof. Pais professes to be 
a follower of the constructive method of 
Mommsen rather than of the system of 
detailed investigation pursued by Schwegler 
—a profession that appears amazing in face 
of the bulk and detail of his book; it is 
really a work of the scope of Momm- 
sen’s ‘Geschichte,’ ‘Staatsrecht,’ and 
‘Forschungen’ all in one. But he can 
claim to be a follower of the master 
in so far as he treads the same 
path of legal reconstruction and archso- 
logical evidence. It is chiefly in literary 
method that he differs; everywhere the 
conclusions are won through the minutest 
criticism embodied in the text. The simple 
narrative comes first ; then follows the criti- 
cism. The constructive portion of the book 
loses all narrative form, but will be pro- 
foundly interesting to those who find the 
making of history no less fascinating than 
history itself. 

The impression that Roman history is but 
a continuation of that of the Greek West is 
not confined to its movement, but applies 
as fully to its sources. The continuity 
becomes perfect if we recognize, with Prof. 
Pais, that the final form of the Roman 
tradition which carries us down to the 
middle of the fifth century was the product 
of Greek brains engaged in the congenial 
task of inventing a glorious past for their 
complacent Roman masters. What can 
the modern historian do in face of this 
picture of Grecia mendax leading captive 
the sluggish Roman mind ? 

He could do nothing if this were a final 
analysis of the character of the legends. 
But it is not final. The Greek gave only 
the finished form; it is to purely Roman 
sources that the mass of the material is due. 
Yet, although the author admits this, we 
cannot help thinking that he attributes too 
much to Greek powers of observation, and, 
above all, of reconstruction. Never has the 
genuineness of the early constitutional his- 
tory of Rome been so seriously questioned 
as it is in this work ; the grand creations of 
Servius Tullius are but a replica of the 
conditions under which Fabius Pictor lived. 
But that the Greek could know so strange 
a product as the Roman constitution without 
Roman help, or that he could reconstruct its 
past without ascending through successive 
strata of tradition, is inconceivable. Even 
Polybius would have been helpless without 
his Roman friends, and the poverty of the 
best Greek mind in the work of pure recon- 
struction has been successfully demon- 
strated by the discovery of the Aristotelian 
‘Constitution of Athens.’ The unfolding 
of the Roman constitution finds no parallel 
in the legendary history of any ancient 
state. Each new departure leaves a co- 
ordinated past behind; at every stage in 
development we can see the state as a whole, 





realizing even in its anomalies a harmony 
that was as much beyond the reach of Greek 
inventiveness as it was beyond the power of 
the coarser falsifications contained in the 
records of the patrician and noble plebeian 
clans. 

For Greek genius, it appears, worked in 
the main on native materials; and it is in 
these materials that the ultimate, though 
less artistic falsifications are to be found. 
Four sources of corruption in the native 
records are discovered by the author. 
Fictitious personalities—false alike in their 
characters and careers—were invented to 
illustrate the stereotyped character of the 
Roman clan; an early Cassius or Valerius 
is a friend of the people, and the prehistoric 
patrician Quinctius has as intense a scorn 
of luxury as his descendants. The families, 
too, invented past victories and past triumphs 
for themselves, and filled up awkward chro- 
nological gaps with brilliant but baseless 
records of the race. Again, a moralizing 
and educating tendency was found even in 
the public records—the annales maximi—as 
well as in chronicles, such as those of Cato, 
written for private use. In this way was 
evolved a history, the ethical element in 
which is often its only truth :— 

‘““The story of Publicola sanctifies the 
legality of the rights of the plebs; the beautiful 
legend of the Fabii shows how vain are personal 
valour and the mere military conjuratio without 
the collective help of the citizen army, and that 
the Roman soldier can conquer only when he 
obeys his consuls and his tribunes. The story 
of Coriolanus teaches the lot that awaits one who 
will not obey the will of the people ; those of 
Sp. Cassius and Sp. Melius bear witness to the 
intolerance of the Roman people for tyranny. 
The tale of Cassius—like that of Brutus—tells 
how affection for a son should yield before the 
more sacred love of country.” 

The final colouring of political history 
was due to the struggle between the orders. 
Patrician detractors were met by plebeians 
equally expert in the trade, and the plebs 
could boast a Cincius or Acilius to be pitted 
against the fame of a Fabius Pictor ora 
Postumius Albinus. 

Scepticism is always plausible, and modern 
unbelief is sometimes justified, in spite of 
the fact that its critical apparatus consists 
largely of a more fertile power of conjecture 
than was vouchsafed to the men of old, and 
of a determination, as Mommsen puts it, 
not to go wrong ‘‘on the same lines as the 
ancients.” Cato says that triumphs were 
forged, and we know that annals were 
written, like the history of Thucydides, for 
instruction. But one cannot view such 
a priort grounds of unbelief without noting 
obvious qualifications to each in turn. 
The family policy of Rome was an estab- 
lished fact, and actions and personalities of 
the same kind would tend to be repeated. 
The moral element should rouse no suspicion 
in ancient history, because lessons of duty 
were taught by an appeal, not to ideal per- 
sonalities, but to human beings. It is the 
ignorance of this tendency, as one that was 
historical and not purely literary, that has 
largely contributed to the recent fruitless 
attacks on Herodotus as the author of a 
story too good to be true. Patricians and 
plebeians did struggle for centuries, and the 
same moves and counter-moves had con- 
stantly to be repeated ; most early republics 
are shaken by attempts at tyranny, and the 





fourth-century Roman craved land as much 
as his second-century descendant, and needed 
it more. 

One of the principles of interpretation 
most constantly pursued in this work is the 
theory of the duplication—it may be the 
triplication—of personalities and of charac. 
teristic events connected with their nameg, 
Thus the lex Valeria of 300 3.c. has been 
carried back to two earlier dates; the treaty 
with Carthage of the middle of the fourth 
century has been thrust back tothe beginning 
of the Republic; the registration of citizens, 
placed by some as late as the fifth century 
(an obvious confusion, we may remark, 
between the institutions of the censorship 
and the census), is by others carried up to 
the time of Servius Tullius. This process, 
which some advanced students will doubtless 
be only too ready to adopt, results, if con- 
sistently pursued, in one of the most charm- 
ing simplifications of Roman history—above 
all, of constitutional history—that have yet 
been devised. The painful elaboration of 
theories on the relations of the Valerio. 
Horatian, Publilian, and Hortensian laws 
may cease; the former two are doubtless 
only replicas of the third. The monographs 
or chapters written on the relation of the 
three Porcian laws to one another are waste 
paper, if it was Porcian vanity that trebled 
a late enactment. History is often simpli- 
fied by a good working hypothesis; but few 
of these have been such a boon to scholars 
as the one here suggested may prove. 

As might be expected, the early per- 
sonalities of Roman history are dissolved 
into abstractions. The disappearance of 
Romulus is the relic of a solar myth; the 
rape of the Sabines shows the jus conubii 
between Rome and this people, and 
embodies a recollection of marriage by 
capture; Tarpeia was an honest vestal, the 
beneficent protectress of the rock that bears 
her name: the practice of hurling criminals 
from the height turned her into a traitress. 
Titus Tatius, the enemy of Rome, is a 
double of Numa, its king, and the latter 
suggests Numitor, the grandsire of the first 
founder of the city; but Numa is at the 
same time the river-god of Numicius. Ir 
fact, a single identification of a dominant 
personality seldom contents Prof. Pais. The 
reforming king Servius Tullius is none 
other than the slave king of Aricia, the 
keeper of the Golden Bough, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 
But he is much more: he is Virbius, the 
favourite of Diana ; he is ridden down by a 
chariot because Hippolytus (a Greek element 
intervening), killed by the horses of Poseidon, 
had been restored to life by the goddess; a 
flame plays round his head in boyhood 
because Virbius (Orbis) is the sun. This 
is an instance of one of the author’s most 
complex analyses. The ingenuity of the 
reasoning, the learning with which it is 
supported, are indubitable, and such solu- 
tions will probably appeal strongly to those 
who have no quarrel with the inverted 
euhemerism of the day, which makes men 
of gods, and not gods of men; who can 
believe that personalities are evolved from 
myths, and not myths from personalities ; 
who do not doubt the objectifying power of 
the Roman mind, and who will not, with 
Ewald, trust in 
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“the spirit of the event—the imperishable and 

rmanent truth contained in it, which sinks 
deeper into the mind the more frequently it is 
repeated, and, through countless variations in 
its reproductions, always beams forth like a 
bright ray.” 

The worthies of the early Republic share 
the fate of the kings, and the suggested 
identification of Sp. Cassius—who is asso- 
ciated with a secession, aims at tyranny, and 
dedicates a temple to Ceres—with Gelo of 
Syracuse, who restores exiles, becomes a 
king, and probably cultivates the worship 
of Demeter, exhibits the analogical type of 
reasoning employed in their annihilation. 
The Decemvirate crumbles to dust at the 
author’s touch. It appears that App. 
Claudius, the tyrannical decemvir of 451, 
is none other than the censor of 312—that 
the publication of legal forms by the scribe 
Cn. Flavius is a replica of the work of the 
decemvirs, although the one reform refers 
to adjective, the other to substantive law. 
A priori objections, such as have never 
occurred to jurists who have made a life- 
long study of Roman law, are levelled 
against the likelihood of the Twelve Tables 
being the product of the fifth century. The 
only one that has the least weight is the 
mention of the as and of unciarium fenus in 
the Code; but even if there is truth in the 
modern conjecture that coinage was a pro- 
duct of the fourth, and not, as Mommsen 
thought, of the fifth century B.c., who can 
deny the use of metal by weight from the 
earliest times, with a standard by which 
even interest might be measured ? 

The perusal of this long book will be 
amusing to some, wearisome to others; the 
effect will depend on their mental attitude 
towards the type of higher criticism 
employed. The work is indispensable to 
any one attempting to write a history of 
early Rome, as the strongest case of the 
advocatus diaboli, the grimmest protest of 
the ‘‘spirit that denies.’ It possesses, too, 
qualities which must extort admiration 
from readers of all sorts. These are good 
faith and an unwilling conviction of the 
duty of destructive criticism, an immense 
learning and mastery of the texts, a know- 
ledge of antiquities which, if distributed, 
would make the reputation of half a dozen 
average antiquaries—above all, a power of 
imagination which proves that more fancy 
is required for the destruction of Roman 
history than could ever have been employed 
in its creation. 








The Stapeltons of Yorkshire: being the History 
of an English Family from Very Early 
Limes, By H. E. Chetwynd-Stapylton. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tus monograph is evidently the outcome 
of long-continued labour, yet the result 
is by no means so successful as could 
be wished. The author has gathered 
together a great mass of information 
regarding an important Northern race well 
deserving of a continuous history; but we 
constantly feel, in reading his pages, that 
he has painted a picture without per- 
spective, and that this great defect is not 
atoned for, as it sometimes has been in 
books of a similar character, by brightness 
of colour. Books of this kind should 
surely have a double purpose: they should 





be pleasant, even to the somewhat care- 
less reader, as well as useful sources of 
genealogical lore. The latter office is in a 
great degree discharged by the volume 
before us; but one must be a most enthu- 
siastic genealogist to derive pleasure from 
its perusal. The Stapeltons have played 
many parts. If none of them ever rose 
to commanding eminence, there have been 
several noteworthy enough to furnish 
material, had it fallen into right hands, for 
character-sketches which would cling to the 
memory. 

The Yorkshire Stapeltons, like nearly 
every other old family, have spelt their 
name in a variety of ways. Uniformity has 
not even been reached at the present day, 
as Mr. Chetwynd -Stapylton has indicated 
on his title-page. There cannot be any 
reasonable doubt—though the fact has been 
called in question—that the various branches 
of the race have sprung from a common 
forefather, who took his name from the 
village of Stapelton-on-Tees. It is now, we 
believe, a mere cluster of cottages, but in 
remote days, when bales were carried on 
pack-horses, may have been a place of some 
importance to the trade of the surrounding 
country. This man was, it is assumed by 
the pedigree-makers, perhaps with justice, 
the nameless Stapelton who was father of a 
certain Benedict de Stapelton whose name 
appears in the charter-book of Fountains 
Abbey in 1181, and perhaps also of Geoffrey 
de Stapelton, who is conjectured to have 
been the father of that Nicholas de Stapelton, 
‘“‘filius Galfridi,” who on King John’s 
visit to the North, a little before his death, 
was appointed governor of the castle of 
Middleham. There is no evidence, so far 
as is known at present, to prove how long 
this Nicholas lived or when he ceased 
to be governor of that important strong- 
hold. He probably held the post until 
his death; for had he fallen into disgrace 
when rival factions surged around the 
tottering throne in the earlier years of 
Henry III. we should almost certainly have 
had some notice of it handed down to us, 
for he was, from the post of trust he held, 
an important person. His descendant and 
representative Sir Miles was created a 
baron by writ. His summons to Parliament 
is dated in the year 1313. He did not long 
enjoy the honour, being slain at the battle 
of Bannockburn in the following year, and 
eventually the barony fell into abeyance. 

From these early Stapeltons not only the 
Yorkshire families of Richmondshire, Bedale, 
Carlton, and Myton derived their origin, 
but also those of Oxfordshire, Norfolk, and 
Ireland. There are also, or were in recent 
days, in France Stapeltons who could, we 
believe, substantiate their claim to be off- 
shoots of the old Yorkshire stock. 

Several of the Stapeltons served in the 
war between king and Parliament, some 
on one side and some on the other. The 
most noteworthy of these was Sir Philip 
Stapelton, though such fame as he had was 
soon overshadowed by that of less efficient, 
though more noisy persons. When quite a 
young man he married a Mrs. Gee, a widow, 
the eldest daughter of Sir John Hotham, 
and soon after this purchased Water Priory, 
which became his Yorkshire home. It had 
been an Augustinian canonry, which, when 
the religious houses fell, was granted to 





the Earl of Rutland. Clarendon speaks of 
Sir Philip as a Yorkshireman of moderate 
fortune, who, ‘‘ according to the custom of 
that country, had spent his time in those 
delights which horses and dogs administer.” 
When, however, it seemed to him that he 
was called upon to serve the State, field 
sports were not strong enough to detain 
him in idleness, and he entered Parliament. 
The Hotham connexion, it is probable, 
influenced him in the line he took. His 
first seat was for Hedon, near Hull, a small 
borough which continued to send members 
to Westminster until it was scheduled in 
the great Reform Bill. In the Long Par- 
liament he represented Boroughbridge, 
another Yorkshire borough, which shared 
the same fate as Hedon. Whether he had 
known Hampden, who was some years his 
senior, before he entered Parliament is not 
clear. Certain it is that he soon became 
a steady adherent of the party of which 
Hampden was the head. He and most of 
the other Yorkshire members—so far as we 
can tell, without any distinction of party 
—rode up to town to attend Parliament, 
aecompanied by a cavalcade of servants. It 
must have been a happy and picturesque 
journey, with talk about the deer, the 
bustard, the wild goose, the fox, and the 
forthcoming race meetings, without any fore- 
shadowing of what was so soon to follow, that 
those now riding side by side would meet on 
the field of battle. Stapelton joined in the 
prosecution of Strafford and assisted Pym 
in framing the charges sent up to the House 
of Lords. In the disturbed time between 
Charles’s attempt to arrest the five members 
and the commencement of hostilities Sir 
Philip Stapelton acted as a true patriot, 
endeavouring to the utmost to ensure peace 
on equitable terms. The author tells us 
that at this period he was constantly riding 
backwards and forwards between London 
and York, taking these long journeys 
accompanied by a few servants only. We 
may be sure that these attendants were not 
for mere parade, but to ensure safety. The 
political storm-clouds had made the great 
North road more than usually insecure, 
though even in quiet times it was in the 
seventeenth century by no means safe for 
persons to travel thereon alone. Sir Philip 
had no desire for violent change; so as time 
went on he naturally became one of the 
leaders of the political party denominated 
Presbyterian. There is no ground that we 
know of for assuming he had any antagonism 
to episcopacy, though we may well believe 
that, with those with whom he worked, he 
abhorred the tyranny of the ecclesiastical 
courts. At the beginning of the war he 
served under the Earl of Essex. In 
a contemporary army list we find him 
described as “‘ captain of 100 cuirassiers for 
his Excellencies Guard” ; but he was more 
of a politician than a soldier, though he 
fought with something approaching to dis- 
tinction against Prince Maurice’s cavalry at 
Barnstaple, and was actively engaged at the 
second battle of Newbury. He was one of 
the eleven members whomit was endeavoured 
to impeach on a charge of trying to subvert 
the army. This is the last time that his 
name appears in history. England was 
becoming no safe place of abode for him, so 
he fled to Calais. He was ill when he sailed, 
suffering, as it appears, from dysentery, and 
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he died shortly after landing, at an inn, 
which has now vanished, called the Three 
Silver Lions. 

Sir Robert Stapelton, the Royalist, was 
one of the Carlton branch. He was brought 
up a Roman Catholic and educated at Douai ; 
but whether he conformed to the Church of 
England in later life is not by any means clear. 
Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton, indeed, quotes a 
statement made by Dean Stanley that he 
was a staunch Royalist and a convert to 
Protestantism; but, on the other hand, he 
directs attention to a passage in the Thurlow 
Papers, wherein Sir Robert is spoken of as 
an ‘‘ ingenious person and a subtle Papist.”’ 
Whatever his religious profession may have 
been, of his ardent Royalism there cannot be 
adoubt. He distinguished himself so much 
at Edgehill that he was knighted by the king 
shortly afterwards. He was also one of 
those who underwent the privations con- 
sequent on being shut up in Oxford during 
the siege, and it is an interesting fact, 
showing the comparative mildness of 
manners during our own great national 
struggle as contrasted with the contem- 
porary wars in some other countries, that 
his wife had a pass to join him there. He 
continued in Oxford until the city sur- 
rendered, when he received permission to 
leave the city ‘‘ with his servants, horses, 
arms, goods, and other necessaries.” It 
was probably not long after this that he 
retired to the Continent, where he seems to 
have lived, continuously or at intervals, until 
the Restoration. He was evidently not en- 
gaged in what is known as the second Civil 
War, for his name does not occur in the 
Confiscation Acts. When Charles II. came 
back he was appointed one of the Gentle- 
men Ushers of the Privy Council, and 
probably held the post until his death, 
some nine years later. Besides being a 
soldier, Sir Robert was a man of letters 
whose translations of Juvenal and Muswus 
were once popular books, and are by no 
means devoid of merit; at least they indi- 
cate that he was a competent scholar. In 
later life he wrote some plays, which are 
now of little interest. He was buried in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, pro- 
bably in recognition of his poetical attain- 
ments rather than for any military ability 
which he had displayed. 

Another member of the house of Stapel- 
ton of Carlton, though born in Sussex, 
became memorable—in fact, is the only 
one of the race who is known outside 
the land of his birth. We allude to Dr. 
Thomas Stapelton, or as he seems to have 
spelt his name Stapleton, who was educated 
at Winchester, from which he proceeded 
to New College, Oxford. He was a pre- 
bendary of Chichester in the reign of Mary, 
and would probably, had she lived, have 
risen to eminence; but his dreams of 
ambition, if he ever had any, were brought 
to an end by the accession of Elizabeth. 
He was a fervent Roman Catholic, and fled 
from the storm, spending forty-two years in 
exile. His learning was soon appreciated 
in Flanders, and he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Holy Scripture and Canon of 
St. Peter’s at Louvain. He lies buried 
in the church of whose chapter he was a 
member, and a long and laudatory in- 
scription was erected to his memory. As a 
college professor he would long ago have 





been forgotten—except, perchance, by a very 
few Belgian and English literary antiquaries 
—had he not entered with all his might into 
the theologico-political controversies of the 
time, and won great credit with the party to 
which he belonged by his answers to Horne, 
Jewell, and others. He also rendered Beda’s 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica’ into English ; but 
the work by which he is now more espe- 
cially remembered is the ‘Tres Thome,’ a 
volume containing lives of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and Sir 
Thomas More. The earlier two, we need 
hardly say, are of little interest, but his 
account of More is an original and nearly 
contemporary authority, for he was born 
in the year in which the great Chan- 
cellor suffered, and his is perhaps the best of 
the older biographies. Thomas Stapelton 
lived at a time when abuse—the more 
virulent the better — was considered by 
members of every contending party as the 
most effective form of argument; but his 
nature was a refined one; he could not 
fight as they did. He was not willing to 
throw mud, as his contemporaries took real 
delight in doing, so he seldom trespassed 
beyond the limits of rational argumentation, 
and we look in vain for mere ribaldry in his 
pages. 

The author has fallen into some incidental 
errors. Edward Fairfax, who rendered Tasso 
into English, is spoken of as the translator 
of Dante; and a gold tabernacle, mentioned 
in a fourteenth-century will, is explained as 
a “shrine in which the Sacrament was kept 
upon the altar.’”’? This assuredly is a mis- 
take. The holy Eucharist in medizeval times 
was suspended by cords or chains over the 
altar. It is questionable whether the taber- 
nacle, as the word is now understood, was 
ever seen in England previous to the reign 
of Mary, and even then it was apparently 
rare. The tabernacle referred to in this 
instance was probably a case or niched 
frame for images. 








VICTOR HUGO’S LETTERS. 


Victor Hugo: Correspondance.—Vol. I. 1815- 
1835. Vol. II. 1836-1882. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

The Letters of Victor Hugo. Translated by 
F. Clarke, M.A.—Vol. I. 2815-1835. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tue publication of the letters of Victor 
Hugo has now almost, though not quite, 
come to an end; and the first of the two 
large volumes has been very adequately 
translated into English. Victor Hugo was 
not a good letter-writer; his letters are 
formal, and have a kind of uniformity of 
emotion which makes them singularly diffi- 
cult to read with any real interest or sym- 
pathy. The first volume—full of family 
letters, in which the correct sentiments of 
son, husband, nephew, are expressed with 
painful correctness—is more difticult to read 
than the second, where the letters possess, 
at all events, the interest of being addressed 
to Gautier, Baudelaire, Coppée, Verlaine, 
George Sand; but even in the second 
volume we are rarely far from the ready- 
made compliments to “votre excellent 
papa, votre bonne famille,” or, if the letter 
is to Lamartine, ‘Il me semble que j’ai 
une oreille faite pour votre voix.’’ There 
is no doubt that Victor Hugo had an extra- 





ordinary sympathy for an extraordinary 
number of people and causes; this volume 
is enough to prove it. But in expressing his 
sympathy it was impossible for him to be 
quite simple, to be merely one man speaking 
to another man. Never for a moment did 
he forget that he was Victor Hugo, the 
great poet, the great exile. He writes the 
briefest note as the author of the ‘ Légende 
des Siécles’ and the St. John of a new 
Patmos. ‘Rendez-vous compte,” he says 
finely, in one of the letters from Guernsey, 
‘*de l'état de mon esprit dans la solitude 
splendide ot je vis, comme perché a la pointe 
d’une roche, ayant toutes les grandes écumes 
des vagues et toutes les grandes nuées du ciel 
sous ma fenétre. J’habite dans cet immense 
réve de l’océan, je deviens peu a& peu som- 
nambule de la mer, et, devant tous ces pro- 
digieux spectacles et toute cette énorme pensée 
vivante ou je m’abime, je finis par ne plus étre 
qu’une espéce de témoin de Dieu.” 

At such a distance from the world, and yet 
always so keenly conscious of that world— 
of its attitude towards him, of the attitude 
it had learned to expect from him—it is, 
perhaps, hardly to be expected that he 
should unbend, that he should be familiar. 
One cannot be consistently dignified without 
a certain strain, a certain rigidity ; and he 
is always dignified. In his counsels to 
young writers, so flattering and so pompous, 
there is always a very genuine, a very fine 
sense of both his and their responsibility. 
‘“‘La charge d’Ames commence pour vous,” 
he writes to one of them. And in such 
letters as that to Enfantin, where he states 
his own ideal, it is always with the same 
essential nobility :— 

** L’idéal, c’est le réel. Je vis, comme vous, 

l'oeil fixé sur la vision. Je fais mon possible 
pour sider, dans la mesure de ma force, le genre 
humain, ce triste tas de fréres que nous avons 
1& et qui va dans les ténebres, et je m’efforce, 
lié moi-méme & la chaine, d’aider mes com- 
pagnons de route, par mes actes, comme homme, 
dans le présent, et par mes oeuvres, comme 
poéte, dans l’avenir.” 
The turn of phrase is declamatory, but what 
is said is, after all, profoundly true. And 
at times, as in several of the letters to 
George Sand (that on p. 232, for instance, 
and that other, playfully grandiose, on 
p. 275), there is something more than the 
generalized warmth of feeling of all these 
letters—there is a personal, profound feel- 
ing, which really has something to say, and 
really says it. The same genuine sympathy 
comes out in the letter to Paul de Saint- 
Victor on p. 287. ‘O frére de mon esprit, 
je vous salue et je vous remercie,”’ he cries, 
with justifiable warmth, for Paul de Saint- 
Victor among critics was precisely what he 
himself was among poets. 

The most interesting letter in the book 
is, perhaps, the letter to Baudelaire on 
p. 226, the letter containing that phrase 
which has become famous: ‘ Vous dotez 
le ciel de l’art d’on ne sait quel rayon 
macabre. Vous créez un frisson nouveau.” 
The whole letter is significant, with its 
characteristic word on the theory of art for 
art’s sake :— 

‘* Je comprends toute votre philosophie (car, 
comme tout poéte, vous contenez un_philo- 
sophe); je fais plus que la comprendre, je 
l’admets ; mais je garde la mienne. Je n’ai 
jamais dit: l’art pour l’art ; j’ai toujours dit: 
l’art pour le progrés.” 
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Elsewhere he divines the future of Ver- 
laine: ‘“ Aprés les ‘Fétes Galantes,’ livre 
charmant, vous nous donnerez les ‘ Vaincus,’ 
livre robuste”; and, amidst the most pre- 
cise, convincing, and generous praise, he 
adds :— 

“On peut tout attendre de votre noble 

esprit. L’émotion, les larmes, la sympathie, 
cest 14 qu’arrivera, aprés tant de pages ex- 
cellement poétiques, votre jeune et fier talent. 
Etre inspiré, c’est beau; étre ému, c’est 
grand.” 
Turn a few pages, indeed, and you will 
fnd him assuring the estimable M. Emile 
Blémont: ‘Vous étes chef dans la jeune 
légion des esprits qui sont aujourd’hui 
Phonneur de cette fin de siécle.” Surely a 
little indiscriminate! Yet, after all, is it 
a very serious accusation against a great 
man that he should have lacked dis- 
crimination in his generosity ? 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir is only fair to Mr. Maurice Hewlett to 
apprise the reader that he is not to be 
judged by his first page. On that page we 
are told how, in the chapters which follow, 
“blood will be spilt, virgins suffer distresses ; 
the horn will sound through woodland vales ; 
dogs, wolves, deer, and man, Beauty and the 
Beasts will tumble each other, seeking life or 
death with their proper tools. There should 
be mad work, not devoid of entertainment. 
When you have read the Explicit, if you have 
laboured so far, you will know something of 
Moregraunt Forest and the Countess Isabel ”’ 
And so on, with a very excellent, if quite 
unconscious, parody of Louis Stevenson, 
precisely in the mood when Stevenson him- 
self was least original. Imitation is a vice 
of the young, and herein, as he would phrase 
it, Mr. Hewlett shows the picking of his 
blood. There is some most excellent matter 
in the volume as well—some charming bits 
of description, and a tale ingeniously woven 
out of airy nothings. Only, as the critic’s 
duty is to begin with correction, it is im- 
ossible to pass over the countless instances 

r. Hewlett affords of his habit of aping 
either Stevenson or George Meredith. 
Stevenson we know was deeply affected by 
the style of the elder romancer. It is, there- 
fore, not so easy to say in each case which 
of our writer’s two models has served him 
most ; when, for example, we are told that 
as Isoult la Desirous was weeping by the 
side of Prosper le Gai, Prosper could hear 
“the drips fall from her cheek to her 
breast” (strange feat of hearing!), ‘ but 
no other sound”; that otherwhen what 
little wit Isoult had left “‘ pointed a shaking 
finger at one thing only —flight.” Of 
Prosper as a leader we learn how “ he tied 
the whole troop to the brain of a young 
demon, who was never so cool as when the 
swords were flying ” (flying, observe), “and 
most wary when seeming mad.” Or shall 
we take the passage which tells how Prosper 
and the Countess Ida walked on a clear 
mild evening, “‘ fluted as April by a thrush 
in the lilacs”; how with Ida “the spring 
whimpered in her blood’? Whimper 
18 a strange word to introduce; it is 
allied to the German wimmern, ‘to weep.” 
Stevenson and other people before him 





have talked of spring singing in the blood ; 
Mr. Hewlett is determined to be original at 
the price of common sense. Finally, note that 
‘the shocked soul of Porges had fled into 
religion, as your oniy cure for esteem and 
a back cruelly scored”’ (‘‘cure for esteem ”’!). 
Even so, no individual extracts would ade- 
quately suggest the traces which the book 
bears of a master or masters imperfectly 
assimilated. The story itself is a fantasia, 
neither more nor less. English names of per- 
sons and places and others taken from the 
Arthurian romances stand side by side; we 
have Cutlaw and Rogerson, Prosper le Gai, 
an Englishman seemingly, and his adver- 
sary Dom Galors, and an agreeable hermit, 
Father Bonaccord, who—despite his French 
name—says that he is from Lucca. And 
what the true inwardness of “‘Isoult la 
Desirous” may be we profess not to 
determine. 

It must be owned that the irresponsible 
style of narrative fits very well with this 
fantastic theme, if only the style had not 
been in this case ‘“‘the other man.” From 
the matter of the murder suggested by the 
first scene in the book, on through the 
adventures of Isoult and Prosper, we are led 
about amaze on the wholeingeniously devised. 
For, though there are some features of the 
unknotting which we could predict without 
difficulty, it is not obvious how all the dif- 
ferent elements of the tale are to connect 
themselves. The thing which remains un- 
explained is Prosper’s marriage to the sup- 
posed witch Isoult. It is true that the 
Abbot of Holy Thorn decreed that unless 
Isoult were married to somebody she should 
be hanged the next day; but as Prosper 
was prepared to place her out of the power 
of the Abbot there was no need to fulfil these 
conditions. Besides, the idea of such a 
stipulation, which is suitable enough to 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Roi des Truands,’ from 
whom it has been borrowed, would be 
rather too absurd in the case of the Abbot 
of Holy Thorn—if, that is, probability or 
improbability is to reckon in a tale of this 
kind. That Isoult is the daughter of 
Countess Isabel requires no guessing. 
Such being the case, it is a little shocking 
to see the Countess making love to her own 
son-in-law. Howbeit, it has been said the 
story as a story may pass, and, indeed, some- 
thing more than that. 


Warned Off. By Lord Granville Gordon. 
(White & Co.) 

Tuts is a tolerable specimen of the so-called 
“racing novel,” with not too much racing 
in it. A trainer’s plot to win money and 
ruin his employer by means of a forged 
letter is successful just when the owner 
has engaged himself to be married. The 
stewards of the Jockey Club find him guilty, 
and it is long before the truth is proved in 
a criminal court. We should like the book 
better were it written with fewer mistakes 
of grammar. 


A Sonof the Gods. By Mrs. Lodge. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Tue writer of a story which is laid in the 

time of racing at Sandown and of bicycles 

has no right to speak of the villain as being 

detained by a creditor in a ‘‘ sponging- 

house for the paltry sum of 300/.”” The 














whole story is poor and unsatisfactory, and 
unworthy of an author who has written at 
least one tolerable novel. 


Behind a Mask. By Theo. Douglas. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

A nove which contains easy and pleasant 
narrative will always find appreciative 
readers. The author of ‘Behind a Mask’ 
refers in one place to “the plodding, all- 
observant reader who is dear to a nar- 
rator’s heart’; and it is just this type of 
reader who will find most pleasure in the 
book. It is a story of country life in 
England of to-day, associated with the 
affairs of a county family, and the com- 
plications involved by the suspicion of fraud 
attaching to a young man, his voluntary 
exile, and the advantage taken of it by 
some scheming Italians. Round these inci- 
dents are grouped a number of subsidiary 
sketches of life and manners, narrated some- 
times in a lady’s diary and sometimes by 
the novelist. We hear too much of disasters 
to women. One is marked by small-pox, 
another by burns, a third by a railway 
accident, and a fourth is a lunatic. But in 
spite of this we cannot help regarding the 
book as an agreeable and often graceful 
contribution to literature, which deserves 
popularity among those for whom it is 
written. It will, we imagine, be more read 
by women than by men. 








POLAR LITERATURE. 


With Peary near the Pole, by Eivind Astrup 
(Pearson), is a remarkable book, for its author, 
a young Norwegian, when he joined Mr. Peary 
in 1891 was not yet out of his teens, and so im- 
perfect was his knowledge of English that when 
he sought his first interview with his future chief 
he armed himself with a dictionary. Events seem 
to have justitied Mr. Peary in including so young 
and inexperienced a man among his staff. It 
was Astrup who accompanied his leader in 
that memorable journey across the ice-fields of 
Northern Greenland, when 1,130 miles were 
covered in ninety-seven days, an achievement 
deservedly honoured by the award of one of the 
Royal Geographical Society’s gold medals. In 
1893 the author joined Mr. Peary’s second 
expedition, but the only opportunity for distine- 
tion affurded him on this occasion was a sledge 
journey to Melville Bay in the spring of 1894. 
Readers desirous of obtaining information on 
the scientitic results of Mr. Peary’s persistent 
work in Northern Greenland will hardly meet 
with it in this volume ; but they will find instead 
a most ably written narrative of life in this 
remote quarter of the globe, and more especially 
a fascinating account of the 243 Eskimo who 
occupy the eastern shore of Smith Sound. There 
was a time when the ‘‘happy” South Sea 
islander was proverbial for living in a state 
of natural innocence. Thanks to missionaries, 
whalers, and traders that time is past, if ever it 
existed ; but such a blissful state may still be 
met with among the merry little people whose 
home is among the snow-fields of Northern 
Greenland. There, our author tells us, we meet 
with a community where ‘‘ money is unknown, 
and love of one’s neighbour is a fundamental 
rule of action”; where theft is not practised, 
as ‘‘all things are held in common”; and false- 
hoods are told only to spare the feelings of the 
listener. Several instances of the inborn kindli- 
ness of these Eskimo are introduced. A dog 
had eaten up a reindeer coat, yet the owner 
contented himself with a gentle remonstrance, 
whilst a member of Mr. Peary’s ‘‘civilized” 
party, for a minor offence, made an unmerciful 
use of the whip. When the author suggested 
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that a hungry dog should be punished for steal- 
ing a piece of blubber, the owner said ‘‘ that it 
was himself who deserved the thrashing for not 
having obtained sufficient food for the dog.” 
The translation, by Mr. H. J. Bull, is well done. 
A block of ice plunging into the sea, however, 
does not produce a ‘‘tidal” wave. There is an 
excellent portrait of the author, though, strange 
to say, none of the leader of the expedition. 


A Northern Highway of the Tsar, by Aubyn 
Trevor Battye (Constable & Co.), forms a sequel 
to the author’s ‘Ice-bound on Kolguev,’ and de- 
scribes his homeward journey through the 
sparsely peopled tundras and forests of North- 

tern Russia, which are even less frequented 
by civilized dwellers than many parts of Cen- 
tral Africa. Having crossed from Kolguev 
to the mainland, the author ascended the 
Pechora as far as Ust Tsilma, and then made 
his way westward to Archangel. Such a journey 
is easy enough in summer, when the ground is 
dry and firm, and positively delightful in the 
depth of winter, when the sleighs slide swiftly 
over the snow and the ice of lakes or rivers. 
But the author’s impatience to reach home com- 
pelled him to travel during that intermediate 
season between autumn and winter, locally 
known as ‘‘Rasputnya,” when it freezes one 
day and thaws the next, when the ice-charged 
rivers are dangerous for boats, all the land 
is morass and swamp, and the usual posting 
service is stopped. His account of the shifts 
and devices which enabled him to overcome 
the difficulties inseparable from so arduous a 
journey is full of interest. Of the Russian 
peasants whom he met with in this remote 
region of the world he speaks in terms of eulogy, 
which prove, at all events, that he makes full 
allowance for the shortcomings of human 
nature. There are several capital illustrations, 
but the map, although on an unnecessarily large 
scale, is altogether inadequate, not one-half of 
the places mentioned by the author being in- 
serted upon it. Archangel is placed on the left 
bank of the Dvina, instead of on the right, and 
there are many other inaccuracies. 


The story of Andrée and his Balloon (Con- 
stable & Co.) is delightfully told by MM. Henri 
Lachambreand Alexis Machuron, from the incep- 
tion of this bold scheme to the despatch of a 
homing pigeon on July 13th, 1897, when Andrée, 
having made only 187 miles in three days, found 
himself in lat. 82° 2’ N., long. 15° 5’ E. M. 
Lachambre, the ‘‘ builder ” of the balloon, gives 
a full and highly interesting description of it 
and of the gas-producing apparatus. He accom- 
panied Andrée to Spitzbergen in 1896, when, 
owing to the unfavourable wind, no ascent was 
attempted. M. Machuron deals with the second 
expedition. The bulk of the volume is naturally 
given up to matters connected with Andrée’s 
expedition ; but there are not lacking incidents 
of more general interest, such as the encounter 
with the Fram, visits of English and German 
tourists, and bear hunts. The little volume can 
be strongly recommended to all those who con- 
template a visit to Spitzbergen, with its striking 
scenery and delightful summer climate. The 
illustrations include portraits of Andrée and of 
his companions Fraenkel and Strindberg, and 
are excellent. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Progress in Women’s Education in the British 
Empire. Edited by the Countess of Warwick. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Under this somewhat mis- 
leading title Lady Warwick has arranged in 
volume form the papers read at Saturday con- 
ferences and the Educational Congress at the 
Victorian Era Exhibition. The British Empire 
is large and heterogeneous, as we were reminded 
during last year’s Jubilee celebrations, and this 
variety is reflected in the exceedingly miscel- 
laneous character of the contents table, which 
surveys womankind from New Zealand to India, 





‘Children’s Guild of Play’ side by side with 
‘The Medical Training of Women’ and ‘ Uni- 
versity Extension.’ The papers are grouped 
under three headings: 1. ‘ Education of Chil- 
dren’; 2. ‘Some Professions open to Women’; 
3. ‘Education in India and the Colonies: 
University Extension.’ Much as is offered us, 
it is difficult not to be struck by the omissions. 
Why nine papers on ‘ Women’s Education in 
India,’ when there is not one on the opening of 
English universities to women? The last thirty 
years have seen the establishment of women’s 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, their admis- 
sion with full rights to London, Victoria, Dur- 
ham, and Wales, the Royal University of Ireland, 
and all the Scotch universities. Surely a place 
might have been spared for one paper on a 
reform which has practically revolutionized 
girls’ education throughout the British Empire 
when so much space is given to Swanley College, 
an institution whose results have as yet barely 
justified its existence. We miss, too, all men- 
tion of the important work in domestic economy 
inaugurated by the Polytechnics and similar 
institutions, and of the numerous High and 
endowed schools for girls which have grown 
up in England since 1871, while among pro- 
fessions open to women we note with some 
surprise the omission of teaching and journalism. 
Probably we are not meant to regard the book 
as a systematic account of educational progress. 
Miss Bradley’s introductory chapter, ‘Girls’ 
Education in Jubilee Year,’ is only a sort of 
catalogue raisonné of the exhibits, and lacks 
the clear grasp of the subject which made 
Mr. Sadler’s preface to the ‘ Victorian 
Era Handbook’ such delightful reading. But 
the exhibit which it describes was itself of a 
miscellaneous character, and was meant to 
appeal to the eye, without making any claim 
to be an historic record. And if we take the 
book in the same spirit we shall find much to 
enjoy in it. Of special interest just now are 
the accounts of the work done by the London 
School Board for its thousands of children. Mr. 
Jephson, himself a member, describes its aim 
as that of making worthy citizens, 

“ basing its whole teaching on religious influences, 
with its prayers and hymns at the commencement 
and close of each day, and with its careful teaching 
of the Bible and the plain duties and morals en- 
forced therefrom.” 

Then follows a discussion of the vexed question 
of pauper schools versus boarding out, and Mrs. 
Burgwin (who is as well qualified to speak on the 
subject as anybody) tells us what is being done 
for poor defective children. This section is 
fitly concluded by Sister Grace’s account of her 
‘Guild of Play,’ which sounds attractive even 
on paper, and must have been charming when 
seen in action. But the value of play as a 
civilizing influence is obvious enough without 
a resort to far-fetched arguments about Greek 
education or the frescoes which Mr. Ruskin 
calls the ‘‘ Vaulted Book,” which, by the way, 
are not in the Cathedral at Florence, as Sister 
Grace supposes. Of professions for women we 
have heard almost too much of late ; but none 
the less we welcome a paper on ‘ Medical Train- 
ing’ by an expert like Mrs. Garrett Anderson. 
Her advice is excellent, practical, and to the 
point ; not least valuable is her warning to girls 
whose means are very limited not to take up 
medicine :— 

“Some women try to teach or to support them- 
selves in other ways while studying ; it is a great 
mistake; they generally fail both in work and 
health. The practice of medicine is not a suitable 
profession for a woman who has great difficulty io 
living while she is a student. She will probably 
live too puorly to remain in good health, and when 
she bas taken her diploma she cannot expect in- 
stantly to make money enough to live upon.” 


Miss A. M. Anderson, now chief Lady Inspector 
of Factories, speaks with authority on the work 
of her department. An interesting table of 
prosecutions, showing that out of 128 instituted 


and regards ‘Irish Flower Farms’ and the } by the lady inspectors 125 were successful, bears 








silent testimony to the sense and competency of 


these ladies. The colonies are justly proud of 
their educational position, as we learn from the 
Marquis of Lorne, who tells us that in 1896 
there were only 7 per cent. of the children of 
New South Wales who could neither read nor 
write :— 

“When you think that this calculation includes 

Polynesians, Chinese, and others who may have been 
for labour purposes brought to Australia, I think you 
will acknowledge that 93 per cent. is an enormous 
percentage of those who can read and write.” 
Sir W. Windeyer explains the construction of the 
‘* educational ladder” for girls in that colony, 
the topmost rung being the University of Sydney, 
of which he is Chancellor. Mr. Reeves, late 
Minister of Education in New Zealand, gives a 
highly condensed account of the whole educa- 
tional system there. Both sexes, he tells us, 
enjoy absolute equality, as we should certainly 
expect in a country where women exercise the 
franchise. 

“Our University......simply proceeded from the 

very first on the quiet assumption that no difference 
could possibly exist from a University standpoint 
between boys and girls, lads and maidens. The girls 
were admitted from the first to all the privileges of 
the University ; and it is ~~ difficult indeed fora 
New Zealander to imagine that there could be any 
objection toa system which seems so natural and 
which has worked in such a thoroughly satisfactory 
way.” 
This is doubtless true; but in Great Britain 
the Universities of Victoria and Wales did the 
same, and most of the older ones followed suit, 
so New Zealand is not altogether entitled to 
look down on us. More picturesque are the 
details of the ‘‘ bright little, tight little garden 
colony of Natal” :— 

“When Her Majesty ascended the throne the 
streets of what is now the capital of Natal were 
occupied by the huts of the native races, and the 
streets of our seaport, where we now have dozens 
of schools whose attendance ranges from 7(0 down- 
wards, were then the haunts of the elephant and 
other wild animals roaming about in the primevab 
forests.” 

Times are changed now, it seems, and instead 
of ivory Natal produces Senior Wranglers. Of 
the Indian papers the most interesting is by 
Prof. Gokhle, who tells how 

“a great Indian civilization, stationary for many 
centuries, is being once again galvanized into life 
by reason of its coming into contact with a younger 
and more vigorous civilization of the West.” 

Mr. Theodore Beck, however, breaks into the 
chorus of congratulation, and assures us that 
‘*the Indian university system is simply a 
‘cramming’ system.” ‘‘I think it is a very 
debatable question whether the universities are 
a blessing or a curse to India, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned.” Of University Extension 
it is sufficient to say that it is treated by such 
authorities as Mr. Hudson Shaw, Dr. Roberts, 
and Mr. Sadler. It is regarded as largely a 
movement for the benefit of working men and 
educated women—schoolgirls should not, how- 
ever, be omitted, seeing how large a part of the 
audience in country towns is made up of them. 
Any one interested in the history and aims of 
University Extension will find them clearly and 
pleasantly set forth in this volume. 


The New Code, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Thomas Edmund Heller, LL.D. (Bemrose & 
Sons.) — Dr. Heller has again published his 
useful annotated edition of the New Code. He 
furnishes a few paragraphs of information about 
the constitution of the Education Department, 
and points out that the annual Government 
grant has grown from 20,0001. in 1833 to 
7,022,4061. in 1896 ; but the great bulk of the 
book consists of the Code itself, the Revised 
Instructions to H.M. Inspectors, and the more 
important official documents that have been 
issued from time to time by the Department, 
including circulars, &c., dealing with the Volun- 
tary Schools Act of 1897. Dr. Heller has care- 
fully indexed his work, and the abundant notes 
are clearly expressed, and, so far as we have 
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perused them, they seem accurate. This anno- 
tated edition of the Code will be most service- 
able to all—whether managers or teachers — 
interested in maintaining the efliciency of our 
public elementary schools. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
The Admiral, by Mr. Douglas Sladen 

(Hutchinson & Co.), is, as preliminary para- 
graphs have somewhat overinformed us, a 
romance of Nelson in the year of the Nile. The 
author has studied a good deal in unimpeach- 
able sources of history, and made a most readable 
book, which gives an excellent account of the 
time, though much of the petty politics is a 
little heavy for a romance. Besides Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton, we are provided with 
a second romantic attachment between Will 
Hardres, one of the admiral’s young ofiicers, 
and a Sicilian lady of high degree, which is 
well done. There is too much gush about 
Lady Hamilton. Such insistence on her charms 
is more apt to weary than persuade readers. 
Mr. Thomas Trinder, one of Nelson’s men, 
tells the story, but we doubt if, like Nelson, 
he would have found the famous beauty en- 
tirely angelic ; we know from other sources that 
she was immoderately greedy, fat, and vain. 
As to Nelson himself, we do not see why Mr. 
Sladen should in his introduction anticipate a 
fuss because his actions are not glossed over in 
the story. Everybody is aware by this time 
that he was a ‘‘law unto himself” in more ways 
than one. The style of the narrator is said to 
be founded on a contemporary record, but it is 
somewhat surprising if so modern a touch as 
“the note of delicate refinement suggested by 
the......figure,” which suggests George Egerton, 
is really approaching a reasonable antiquity as 
English. 

Mr. William Somerset Maugham, the author 
of ‘Liza of Lambeth,’ finds similar feminine 
characteristics in two ladies of Forli during the 
penultimate decade of the fifteenth century. 
The Making of a Saint (Fisher Unwin) is an 
“‘impressionist ” study of the time of the Italian 
Renaissance, and it is unquestionably vivid 
and vigorous. The conversations are printed in 
language which is suited to the latter end of 
the present century in England, and read oddly 
beside a careful rendering of the features and 
character of Pico della Mirandola. The narra- 
tive is given in the first person—that of a gentle- 
man who enjoys love and fighting, and who 
becomes a monk after marrying and losing his 
mistress. The volume is distinguished from 
the mass of historical fiction by its ‘‘raciness ” 
and plain speaking. When atrocities are com- 
mitted they are described in detail. There is 
no delicacy in the descriptions of love affairs, 
and the work may be regarded as a peculiar 
production. It is not in any sense pleasing 
literature, and its title is unintelligible. 

The Jacobite. By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—The Assassination Plot of 1696 
forms the subject of Mr. Lindsay’s venture in 
historical fiction. The conscientious Roman 
Catholic Prendergast, who revealed the con- 
spiracy, is here noticed under his English alias 
of Pendergrass. But practically his part is 
played by the hero, Luke Carter; the fact of 
his turning informer is modified by the actual 
intelligence being given to the Government, in 
the story, by his Protestant ladylove. The 
author has many qualifications for success in 
this kind but he must eschew certain 
modernisms if he would reproduce the diction 
of the seventeenth century. The autobio- 

grapher would never have used expressions like 
“stalwarts ” and ‘‘irreconcilables,” nor spoken 
of “giving himself away.” ‘‘Transpire” for 
appen is a newspaper vulgarism. Yet there is 
much spirit and interest in the narrative, and 
the setting in the Romney Marshes, at Havre, 
and in the purlieus of Maiden Lane is sufficiently 


Col. Haggard has spent much pains on 
Hannibal’s Daughter (Hutchinson & Co.), and 
his descriptions of Carthage and the military 
incidents of the momentous Punic wars are able. 
The cardinal conception of making Hannibal’s 
daughter and Scipio Africanus fall in love is, 


of romantic incident to justify the invention. 
involved. 


Gisco,” is hardly grammar; and how should 
contemporaries of Lzlius and Scipio speak of 
the feasts of Lucullus, two generations later ? 
But in spite of such defects, and of an undue 
minuteness in describing the horrors of ancient 
war, it may be conceded that the author has 
produced a worthy study of his central figures, 
and not unsuccessfully directed attention to one 
of the most stirring periods of history. ‘* Mono- 
machus” and ‘‘shake us” is a very horrible 
rhyme ; and the colonel should avoid ‘‘ dropping 
into poetry” in future. 

There are three stories and a number of 
historical notes in the volume entitled In the 
Days of King James, by Mr. Sidney Herbert 
Burchell (Gay & Bird), all dealing with life 
in London in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The stories are well-written, 
readable romances, showing careful workman- 
ship and scrupulous composition; preference 
may perhaps be given to the first of the three, 
entitled ‘The Goldsmith of Cheape,’ which pos- 
sesses the best plot. The notes at the con- 
clusion of the volume are neither helpful nor 
attractive. One speaks of Charles I. as having 
‘*borrowed some 200,000]. which the goldsmiths 
and other merchants had deposited” in the 
Tower of London, and suggests that the per- 
sons so defrauded made other arrangements, 
resulting in the growth of the modern banking 
system. The incidents in question are more 
properly associated with the events out of which 
the National Debt originated. They occurred 
later in the century. 




















CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


Earle’s Microcosmography. Edited by Alfred 
S. West. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
The ‘ Microcosmography,’ so long beloved, and 
then, for the uncouthness of its name, so 
long neglected, would seem to be enjoying in 
the present decade an Indian summer of esteem. 
It was reprinted in 1891 by Prof. Arber, and 
again last year at Bristol by Mr. S. T. Irwin. 
Neither of these editors, however, added any- 
thing to the explanatory notes provided by Dr. 
Philip Bliss nearly a century ago. Those notes 
were barely an adequate comment upon a text 
made difficult by its wealth of topical allusion, 
and therefore the very full edition now issued 
by Mr. West can by no means be regarded as 
superfluous. We trust that it may recall to 
students of English the important part played 
by the collections of ‘‘ Characters,” of which 
Earle’s is the shining example, in the transition 
from the Elizabethan drama to the eighteenth- 
century novel. They were exceedingly numerous 
and exceedingly popular. Dr. Bliss made a 
list of some two hundred of them. And while 
on the one hand they derived directly from the 
studies of ‘‘ humours” so familiar in Jonsonian 
comedy, on the other they led up to the familiar 
and easy treatment of manners and morals in 
the essay, and through the essay to Fielding and 
to Smollett. For the most of them, this is 
a sufficient account. It is otherwise with 
Earle, whose ‘‘ Characters” are admirably fine 
literature, quite apart from their place in 
literary evolution. An undeniable wit, a real 
gift of finished if biting satire, a constant 
rattle of telling epigram, make him at his best 
—and he is often at his best—as good reading 
as the heart of man can desire. One cannot 
fail to notice the hand of a master in the 





picturesque. 


perhaps, a trifle audacious ; but there is plenty | 


Col. Haggard’s sentences are sometimes a little | 
‘*The rebels...... on visiting them in | 
their camp, had treacherously made prisoner of | 


| the few brief, effective strokes afford. Nor is 
| it in satire alone—the easiest branch of cha- 
racterization—that he excels. He handles the 
more difficult weapon of sentiment, and is not 
without his touches of poetry. Charming, surely, 
with its affinities to Vaughan and to Words- 
worth, is his miniature of ‘A Child’:— 

“His father hath writ him as his owne little 
story, wherein hee reads those dayes of his life that 
| hee cannot remember ; and sighes to see what inno- 
cence hee has out-lived. The elder hee growes, hee 
is a stair lower from God: and like his first father 
much worse in his breeches.” : 

Mr. West is a respectable editor. His notes 
; explain what needs explaining, and do not deal 
in superfluities. But he does not move us to 
enthusiasm : firstly, because out of sheer 
wantonness of heart he has rearranged the 

‘* Characters ” upon principles of similarity and 

contrast, which are his own and not Earle’s ; 

secondly, because he intersperses his introduc- 
tion with irritating and irrelevant obiter dicta. 
Thus :— 

‘‘The pronoun ‘I’ occurs very rarely in his pages. 

Readers in the seventeenth century seem not to 
have shared our modern taste which finds entertain- 
ment in an author’s gossip about himself. Thata 
writer of Reminiscences should bring himself upon 
the stage is fitting enough, is indeed inevitable, 
but the essayist’s habit of thrusting his ego upon us 
is simply indecent. In rare cases the personality is 
interesting and the revelation welcome. Commonly 
the personality is insipid and the revelation an 
impertinence.” 
Of this only the first two sentences are germane. 
Mr. West was not called upon to criticize 
modern essays, and certainly not to criticize 
them unsympathetically. The ‘‘ Character” as 
a literary form should surely have been traced 
back not merely to Theophrastus, but to the 
studies of ethical types—the high-minded man, 
the magnificent man, and the like—in Aristotle’s 
‘ Ethics.’ 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Based on the 
Manuscript Collections of the late Joseph 
Bosworth, D.D. Edited and enlarged by 
T. Northcote Toller. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—The first part of ‘‘ Bosworth-Toller,” 
as this indispensable dictionary is commonly 
called by students of Old English, was pub- 
lished sixteen years ago. The portion issued 
this year (part iv. section ii., pp. 961-1302) 
includes the words from ‘‘ swiésnel ” to 
‘* ¥tmest,” and brings the work to the end of 
the alphabet. The time has not yet come, how- 
ever, for congratulating Prof. Toller on the con- 
clusion of his arduous labours. He has still 
before him the task of preparing a supplement, 
and, owing to special circumstances, this task is 

likely to be one of extraordinary difficulty. In 
the preliminary notice accompanying the first 
instalment of the book the editor stated that at 
the time of his death Dr. Bosworth had finally 
revised the first 288 pages, and that so much 
progress had been made with some succeeding 
sheets that it would have been very difficult to 
make any other than slight alterations in them. 
Unfortunately, the quality of Bosworth’s work 
was very far from satisfying the requirements 
even of the scholarship of sixteen years ago. 
When the first part appeared several competent 
critics said (what all scholars of repute would 
now acknowledge to be true) that it would 
have been much better if the sheets passed 
for press by Dr. Bosworth had been cancelled, 
and the work begun afresh. It was pointed 
out that hundreds of words had been omitted ; 
that many spurious words had been inserted 
from earlier dictionaries; that incorrect and 
often unintelligible references had been given 
at second hand ; that the indications of vowel- 
quantity and the genders of nouns were very 
often wrong, and the etymologies for the most 
part altogether unscientific; and that the dif- 
ferent orthographical forms of words were, as a 
matter of regular system, inserted in different 
places as if they were independent words, often 
without cross-references from one entry to 
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vivid realization of a recognizable type which 





another. Dr. Bosworth’s memory deserves to be 
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held in honour for the energy which he devoted to 
the furtherance of Old English studies when they 
were unpopular; but he seems to have made 
very little advance in philological knowledge 
since the publication of his dictionary of 1838, 
a work which, though very useful at the time, 
was by no means up to the standard of the 
contemporary scholarship of Germany. From 
about the middle of the second part, when Prof. 
Toller was no longer hampered by the burden- 
some inheritance of his predecessor, a consider- 
able improvement became manifest. The third 
part, published after an interval of five years, 
showed that the éditor had known how to profit 
by the criticism which his work had received ; 
and each of the subsequent instalments was 
markedly superior in workmanship to that which 
had preceded it. The section published this 
year shows hardly a trace of the faults of method 
that were so conspicuous in the earlier parts. 
That errors and omissions will be discovered in 
it is, of course, inevitable; but the examination 
which we have hitherto been able to make has 
resulted in finding very little to which it is pos- 
sible to take exception. The verb ‘‘ borian, to 
dare,” seems to have been wrongly inferred from 
the gloss ‘‘dosmui, thorie.” Wiilker’s con- 
jectural emendation domui, which Prof. Toller 
accepts, is unintelligible to us. The gloss appears 
to have some sort of relation to one of the 
Werden glosses, ‘‘ dosmui, do me, sax.,” where 
Prof. Gallée supposes dusmui to be the Greek 
5ds ot. In many cases references are given to 
Wright’s two volumes of vocabularies, where 
it would have been better to cite the more 
accessible edition by Wiilker. Kemble’s ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus’ is referred to by volume and page ; 
the number of the charter might have been added 
with advantage, as this would have rendered 
it possible to verify the quotations in Birch’s 
* Cartularium Saxonicum,’ when Kemble’s book 
does not happen to be at hand. Now and then 
we have noted the absence of desirable cross- 
references : e.g., werreht does not appear in its 
alphabetical place as a variant of wearriht ; and 
under }ér there is no mention of the form pir. 
Under tdxe (frog or toad) it would have been 
worth while to suggest a comparison with the 
synonymous tosca, and vice versd; the two words 
cannot well be etymologically connected as they 
stand, but they bear a suspiciously close re- 
semblance to each other in form. The con- 
jecture that tosca is related to the O.H.G. zuscen, 
to burn, seems decidedly unhappy. Some of the 
corrections (though by no means all of them) 
furnished by Kluge from the London MS. of 
the ‘ Rubens Glosses’ seem to have been over- 
looked, These are certainly very trivial points, 
and, on the whole, we have been surprised by 
the thoroughness with which the editor has 
studied, not only the texts, but also the elucida- 
tions which have been published in philological 
journals. It remains for Prof. Toller to bring 
up the whole work, as nearly as it is possible, 
to the high standard of accuracy and complete- 
ness attained in the concluding section. The 
best method of doing this, if it were only prac- 
ticable, would be to include in the supplement 
a regular new edition of the 500 pages contain- 
ing the letters A—G, so that for words begin- 
ning with these letters those who use the book 
would not need to waste time in constantly 
turning from the one part to the other. It 
must be confessed that this would be a de- 
cidedly eccentric proceeding ; but as every one 
of these 500 pages would probably require many 
corrections and additions to make it as trust- 
worthy and as full in illustration as would now 
be desirable, we do not see that a perfectly 
satisfactory revision can be accomplished in any 
other way. It cannot, however, be reasonably 
expected either that the Delegates of the Claren- 
don Press will entertain the idea of remodelling 
more than a third of the entire work or that 
Prof. Toller will be disposed to undertake the 
enormous labour which this would involve. 
What may fairly be looked for in the supple- 





ment is the correction of all such errors as are 
of serious importance; the addition of the omitted 
words and senses, with more or less of illustra- 
tion in every instance ; and the insertion of at 
least one example or reference for all those 
genuine words that were given solely on the 
authority of older dictionaries. Even as thus 
limited, Prof. Toller’s task will be no light one ; 
but the ability and diligence which he has dis- 
played in the later portions of his work give 
ground for confidence that he will accomplish it 
successfully. 

A School History of English Literature. By 
Elizabeth Lee. — Vol. I. Chaucer to Marlowe. 
—Vol. IL. Shakespeare to Dryden. (Blackie & 
Son.)—The scope and design of Miss Lee’s 
‘History of English Literature’ fit it for students 
slightly more advanced than those for whom 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s primer has come to be 
recognized as the suitable manual. When com- 
plete it will extend to four volumes, and will be 
accompanied by two illustrative collections, of 
prose and verse specimens respectively. The 
book has many merits : it is clearly and simply 
written, and Miss Lee’s experience of the 
teaching of literature in High schools has given 
her a knowledge not merely of her subject, but 
also of the best way to adapt her subject to the 
capacities and interests of schoolgirls. But on 
the whole the first instalment, published some 
two years ago, strikes us as more satisfactory 
and fresher than the section covering the period 
from Shakspeare to Dryden, which is now added 
to it. There is much good work in this second 
volume. The chapters on Shakspeare and on 
Milton, for instance, are capital summaries. 
But the mass of material to be dealt with is too 
considerable for Miss Lee’s method. The broad 
outlines are blurred, and the treatment tends 
too much to become that of a mere catalogue of 
authors, with a brief appreciation and a brief 
specimen tegged on to each name. To stimulate 
the budding enthusiasm of young students 
something less tabular, on broader lines, pro- 
bably even more highly coloured, more rhetorical, 
more personal, seems to us required. And if 
a few of the minor names drop out, because 
space is required for the fuller development 
of the individualities and the environments of 
others, what matter? It is stimulus, not ex- 
haustiveness, that must beaimed at. Miss Lee’s 
usual accuracy is occasionally pleasingly diversi- 
fied by a trifling slip or two. Donne’s poems were 
not first published in 1635. The earliest of 
Walton’s ‘ Lives’ was written before 1642. It 
is a little rash to assert offhand that the author 
of ‘Eikon Basilike’ was ‘‘doubtless Dr. 
Gauden, afterwards Bishop of Exeter.” And 
surely ‘*Capell, a man of great learning, but 
whose obscure style has mulcted him of proper 
appreciation,” is awkward English. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. T. H.S. Escort publishes through Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett Personal Forces of the Period, 
an entertaining book of gossip about many 
leading personalities of the day, of whom Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, however, has died since the 
chapter concerning him was penned. There is 
much about the Cecils, about the Duke of 
Devonshire and the present Duchess, about 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Ashbourne, Lord Glenesk, Canon Gore, and Sir 
Philip Currie, and something about the Times 
and a good many other topics, mainly personal. 
Exception might be taken here and there to the 
apparent teaching of some passages. Forexample, 
in the chapter ‘Mr. Cecil Rhodesand his Friends ’ 
there is a good deal about Lord Randolph 
Churchill, although it is admitted that the 
men did not meet during their common career 
at Oxford. What is not stated, however, is 
perhaps more to the point, namely, that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, so far as he had a con- 





sistent view for a long period upon any subject, 
entertained a consistent horror of Mr. Rhodes 
and of most of the things for which the name of 
Mr. Rhodes has stood. Lord Randolph Churchil} 
was never consistent through a long period of his 
career upon any subject. His mind was too 
intensely mobile, his absence of conviction based 
on knowledge too complete; but he was less 
inconsistent in his adherence to his desire for 
peace and economy, opposed to the views 
favourable to the expansion of the empire 
entertained in our days, than on any other 
subject. Yet he added Upper Burma to the 
empire, and in some of his_ speeches 
recommended the annexation of Egypt and 
of other territories. Mr. ott seems to 
have some of the qualifications for writing that 
most difficult life, the ultimate biography of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, an intention to 
attempt which rumour ascribed to Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Escott is more accurate in his 
view of the celebrated Fourth Party than 
most of those who have written on it, but 
he seems to think that its name of the 
Fourth Party comes from its normally 
having had four members, of whom three 
were permanent, while Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Percy alternately took the fourth place. The 
Fourth Party was never, however, during its 
existence described as a party of four. That 
legend grew up immediately after its disappear- 
ance. It was called the Fourth Party because 
in those days and immediately preceding days 
the Irish party was frequently called the Third 
Party ; and Lord Randolph Churchill never ad- 
mitted membership of his party to exist except 
in Sir John Gorst and Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. The meetings of the party were meet- 
ings of these three, and were never, we believe,, 
on any occasion attended by Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Balfour sat among the three, and took 
a languid and amused interest in their proceed- 
ings. That was all. Their nearest adherents 
were to be found, not in the nephew of that 
Lord Salisbury with whom they were almost 
constantly at war, but on the Conservative Front: 
Bench in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and (as is 
well pointed out by Mr. Escott) in Lord Ash- 
bourne—then Mr. Gibson, and always Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s most devoted admirer and 
adherent. Among a few inaccuracies in the 
book, which are less disagreeable than some 
rather bad punctuation, is the use of the phrase 
‘* Parliamentarian barrister,” as applied to the 
present Sir William Harcourt, for a member of 
the Parliamentary bar. 


Unaddressed Letters. Edited by Frank Athel- 
stane Swettenham, K.C.M.G. (Lane.)—Sir 
Frank in his preface states that these letters 
were given to him after the death of a friend, 
with a request to publish them. Whether this 
story is meant as a cloak to his own authorship 
of them or not, we cannot judge, though we 
may suspect ; but anyhow, whatever be their 
origin, deep gratitude is due to him for giving 
them to the world. They are the letters of a 
man who has lived chiefly in the East, and they 
are mostly written from the other side of the 
globe. It is difficult to give any general de- 
scription of them. Eastern scenery, social 
topics, hunters’ tales, ghost stories, are all woven 
together round a semi-sentimental thread which 
forms the chief charm of the book. The 
writer has a deep, undying affection for some 
woman, to whom most of the letters seem 
addressed, which is so deep that he dares not 
be too serious about it. He takes a pleasure in 
half jesting with himself and his correspondent 
about it, and yet through the laughter of the 
would-be cynic can be guessed, if not seen, the 
self-repression of the strong man doomed to be 
for ever separated physically, and in some ways 
psychically, from his beloved. Some of the 
passages of this sort remind one a little 
of Heine in his most charming and _inti- 
mate moods. This tone forms the charm of 


the book as a whole; but the subjects of the 
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various letters in themselves also make the 
book interesting. The lazy descriptions of 
Eastern life, the musings on great scenes, the 
stories, and the utterances of social wisdom are 
all delightful, and add body to a book remark- 
able for a rare delicacy and charm. 


Mr. G. S. STREET is wasting himself on work 
like Some Notes of a Struggling Genius, one of 
the ‘‘ Bodley Booklets” (Lane). In a young man 
at Oxford, or one beginuing his literary career in 
London, it might pass as an indication of clever- 
ness and a herald of better things ; but to be 
writing the obvious paradoxes and thin humour 
of these ‘Notes’ when he is well launched in 
authorship is quite unworthy of the promise 
shown by Mr. Street in ‘The Autobiography of a 
Boy.’ The sole humour in these pages con- 
sists in the attempt to be funny by the hack- 
neyed means of appearing very guileless. This 
form of humour has been done well; but here 
one certainly gets extremely tired of the constant 
pose, as if the author were saying, ‘‘ Why do 
you laugh? Iam saying the simplest thing in 
the world, and yet you insist on thinking me 
funny.” Well, we regret to say we do not. 


The Story of the Nations.—The Franks, from 
their Origin as a Confederacy to the Establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of France and the German 
Empire. By Lewis Sergeant. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—Although Mr. Lewis Sergeant is obviously 
not a specialist in early Germanic history, he 
appears to have read with intelligence the most 
important of the original authorities, and he 
writes lucidly and attractively, with a proper 
appreciation of the needs of the class of readers 
for whom the series is designed. The book 
would, no doubt, have been better if the author, 
in addition to his other qualifications, had pos- 
sessed a more intimate knowledge of the sources 
and of the voluminous modern literature of 
Frankish history ; but if it is judged (to use Mr. 
Sergeant’s own phrase) as a ‘‘story,” and not 
as a ‘‘history,” it may be regarded as, on the 
whole, a success. In a few instances we think 
that the treatment is a little too summary ; the 
romantic career of Dagobert II., for example, 
which has a special interest for English readers, 
is barely referred to. The narrative portions of 
the work, however, are generally very good, and 
the two principal figures, Clovis and Charles the 
Great, are effectively portrayed. When Mr. 
Sergeant has to deal with argumentative matter 
he is not equally successful, especially with 
regard to questions which require philological 
knowledge for their solution. The discussion 
of the situation of Dispargum, for instance, and 
the remarks on the origin of the name of the 
Franks and on the etymology of the words leti, 
allodium, and bagaude, are anything but satis- 
factory. To speak of Arminius as ‘* Hermann ” 
is a blunder which, though still committed by 
popular writers in Germany, has long been 
obsolete among scholars. It isa pity also that 
Mr. Sergeant should mention with approval the 
exploded fancy that a confusion has taken place 
between the titles of major-domus and ‘‘ mord- 
dom, the judge in cases of murder.” The re- 
marks on the language of the so-called ‘‘ Stras- 
burg Oath” of 842 contain several serious 
mistakes. The author’s view that the oath was 
not sworn at Strasburg is probably novel, but 
certainly wrong. Nithard gives the locality as 
“Strazbure, formerly called Argentaria.” Mr. 
Sergeant tacitly rejects the more trustworthy 
half of this statement, and refers to the dispute 
respecting the identification of the Argentaria of 
earlier writers as if it related to Nithard’s use 
of the name. The substitution of Argentaria 
for Argentoratum or Argentorate (Strasburg) 
18 found already in the Ravenna Geo- 
grapher. As the series is designed for un- 
learned readers, it would have been better if 
Mr. Sergeant had imitated the example of the 
authors of some of the other volumes in abstain- 
ing altogether from Greek and Latin quotations. 
The summary of the names and characteristics 





of the Germanic tribes from the ‘Germania,’ 
appended as a note to chap. iii., is, no doubt, 
very useful, but it should have been given in 
English instead of Latin. On p. 206 we observe 
an unfortunate misprint, the date of the arrival 
of Narses in Italy being given as 582 instead of 
552. The book has sufficient merit to justify 
the anticipation that a second edition will be 
called for, and we trust that when he has the 
opportunity Mr. Sergeant will subject his work 
to a thorough revision, which will materially 
increase its value. 


A Fascinating Traitor. By Col. R. H. 
Savage. (Routledge & Sons.)—The lively author 
of ‘My Official Wife’ need not claim much in 
the way of literary style, but he succeeds very 
well in interesting and mystifying his readers 
with elaborate details of plot and circumstance, 
and he has made a thorough study of all the 
arts and contrivances of the cosmopolitan adven- 
turer. To make a précis of the plot of ‘A 
Fascinating Traitor’ would occupy many an 
hour of hard work, but the author's plan of 
italicizing all the important statements in the 
narrative as well as in the conversation relieves 
one of a great deal of trouble, and a reader who 
has any taste for the sort of adventures that 
Col. Savage describes must admit that the author 
gives full measure. Though he appears to know 
many parts of the world, he is, perhaps, at his 
best in this book in his descriptions of Anglo- 
Indian life at Delhi. 

Brentford: Literary and Historical Sketches. 
By F. Turner. (Stock.)—In a modest preface 
to this prettily got-up booklet Mr. Turner dis- 
claims any intention to produce a history of 
Brentford, and describes it as consisting of 
articles reprinted from the Brentonian on 
events which have ‘‘transpired” there. The 
most interesting of the author’s sketches are 
those on Brentford in literature—collecting the 
allusions to the town by many authors—and on 
the battle fought there in 1642, the most stirring 
event in the local history. The earlier chapters 
are less satisfactory, for, after the manner of 
amateur antiquaries, Mr. Turner searches for 
the origin of the name, and would see in ‘‘ Troy 
Town,” a part of Brentford, some allusion to 
Trinovantum, and to Brennius and Belinus, 
the latter being here connected, as usual, with 
Billingsgate. Again, in dealing with the origin 
of St. Lawrence’s Church, he deems a brass 
tablet erected in 1764 ‘‘ sufficient proof” that 
it had a predecessor standing in 1189, contrary 
to Newcourt’s belief. This sort of thing may 
pass muster in a local paper, but Mr. Turner 
will be well advised, should he republish some 
more of his sketches, to restrict himself to those 
dealing with more recent events. 


Tne introduction to The Memoirs of Charles 
Yellowplush, &c., in Messrs. Smith & Elder’s 
‘* Biographical Edition” of Thackeray, is 
mainly concerned with the author’s early 
days in London, a little before and just after 
his marriage. He was studying law, and 
scarcely went to the theatre more than once a 
week—a very moderate allowance in his own 
estimation. It must be confessed that the 
material is a little thin, and Mrs. Ritchie has a 
tantalizing manner of occasionally alluding to 
some specially interesting passage among her 
manuscripts which she has not printed. We 
hear, for instanee, that ‘‘there is one scene 
from the atelier in his note-book which might 
have been quoted by Mr. Du Maurier in his 
‘History of Trilby,’ about a girl who would not 
pose, but instead sang songs and cut capers.” 
We should like to read this. There is not 
much information imparted about the source of 
Charles Yellowplush and Jeames de la Pluche, 
or their peers ; but we have a charming sketch 
of De la Pluche, little Titmarsh, and the mighty 
Major Gahagan. Thackeray never forgot the 
servants’ hall and its place in Vanity Fair. 
But all the sketches, as usual, are delightful, 
particularly ‘Domestic Dreams,’ illustrating 





the remark, ‘‘I want now to settle, to marry, 
and then to live in the little house in Albion 
Street, going to church regularly, rising early, 
and walking in the Park with Mrs. T.”; ‘The 
Atelier,’ a group of French artist types ; and a 
portrait of himself ‘‘at Hare Court, Temple.” 
Mrs. Ritchie has also printed a letter to her 
mother, which—while it accentuates Thacke- 
ray’s loss—shows also what joy he did experience 
forashort time. ‘‘ Here,” he writes, 

“have we been two years married and not a single 
unhappy day. Oh, I do bless God for all this happi- 
ness which He has given me. It is so great that L 
almost tremble for the future, excépt that I humbly 
hope (for what man is certain about his own weak- 
ness and wickedness) our love is strong enough to 
withstand any pressure from without, and as it isa 
gift greater than any fortune, is likewise one superior 
to poverty or sickness, or any other worldly evil with 
which Providence may visit us...... I think happiness. 
is as good as prayers, and I feel in my heart a kind 
of overflowing thanksgiving which is quite too great 
to describe in writing. This kind of happiness is 
like a fine picture, you only see a little bit of it when 
you are close to the canvas ; go alittle distance, and 
then you see how beautiful it is. I don’t know that. 
I shall have done much by coming away, except. 
being so awfully glad to come back again.”’ 

Mr. Grant Ricnarps has begun the issue of 
an exceedingly handsome edition of The Novels 
of Jane Austen with two volumes containing 
Sense and Sensibility, and a portrait. The paper 
is excellent, and the printing has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, who have 
produced a page reminiscent of the delightful 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s works which was 
recently completed. At 5s. net per volume 
this is decidedly a cheap edition as well as an 
ornamental one. 

Messrs. CasseLt & Co.’s latest reprint of 
Treasure Island, with illustrations, is a capitah 
sixpennyworth, which should appeal even to 
‘*the wiser youngsters of to-day.” 

THat classical work Fenn on the Funds 
(Effingham Wilson) has attained its sixteenth 
edition. Mr. Nash having emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, it is now edited by Mr. S. F. van Oss.— 
The July number of that serviceable publica- 
tion Lean’s Royal Navy List has reached us 
from Messrs. Witherby. 

In their pretty little series of ‘‘The Lyric 
Poets” Messrs. Dent & Co. have sent us The 
Lyrical Poems of Browning, edited by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. Much of the introduction is too 
general and otiose, and the editor might have 
confined himself to Browning as a lyric poet. 
There is no index of first lines, but we have 
looked through the whole book carefully without 
hitting on ‘‘ Never the time and the place,” from 
‘ Jocoseria,’ which should certainly have been 
included, and is all the more remarkable as an 
instance of late lyrical work quite up to the poet’s 
earlier standard. There are very few notes, and 
more—e. g., as to Wordsworth’s relation to ‘The 
Lost Leader ’"— might have been added. 

Booxs for the tourist crowd our table. 
Black’s Guide to London, edited by Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff, is, for a shilling volume, useful and 
handy.—Cassell’s Guide to London, at sixpence, 
is necessarily slighter.—The Swedish Touring 
Club’s Guide to Sweden (Philip & Son) is a 
laudable attempt to supply a practical guide- 
book to that country. It errs on the side of 
brevity. The Scottish tourist would like to be 
told, for instance, how there came to be a 
‘*mortuary chapel” belonging to the Douglas 
family in Vreta Abbey. 

We have before now praised more than once 
Mr. Nimmo’s reissue of the ‘‘ Border Edition” 
of the Waverley novels. The new instalment 
contains A Legend of Montrose and The Black 
Dwarf. Mr. Lang’s introduction to the ‘Legend’ 
is one of his happiest efforts as an annotator 
of Scott.—In the ‘‘Temple Edition” of the 
Waverley novels Messrs. Dent have issued a 
delightful reprint of The Monastery. 

Tue celebration of the centenary of Michelet’s. 
birth has led M. Calmann Lévy to issue further 
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instalments of a new edition (see No. 3688) of 
his works. La Renaissance and La Mer, the latter 
with a preface by Pierre Loti, are before us. 

M. Emite Oxtivier publishes, through MM. 
Garnier Fréres, the third volume of his ‘L’Em- 
pire Libéral,’ under the title of Napoléon III. 
This important contribution to his book covers 
the period from the proclamation of the ten- 
year dictatorial Republic to the Italian campaign 
against Austria, and deals fully with the creation 
of the Empire and with the Crimean War. Of 
course, M. Ollivier continues to show us a 
Napoleon III. who is a sort of Marcus Aurelius, 
and consciously to extenuate his faults, and un- 
consciously to pass lightly over everything which 
tends to bring them out, or to reveal the 
arbitrary nature of the proceedings of those 
about him, and the cruel suffering which they 
inflicted upon much of what was best in the 
French nation. Subject to this general criti- 
cism, M. Emile Ollivier’s book is delightful 
reading, from the beauty of its style and the 
smoothly flowing character of its narrative. A 
foot-note maintains, from German authority, 
the competence of Louis Napoleon in military 
matters. The heavy responsibility for the 
military situation of France in 1870 and for 
the deception unwittingly practised upon Austria 
rests the more heavily upon the Emperor’s 
memory the more competent he was. 

MM. Armanp Corin & Cre. have sent us a 
volume of essays by M. Joseph Texte, under the 
title Etudes de Littératuwre Européenne, of which 
several are of considerable interest. The author 
appears to us to have a greater knowledge of 
English literature than of that of other countries, 
and his essays on Sir Thomas Browne, on 
Keats, on the influence of Wordsworth and the 
Lake School in France, and on Mrs. Browning 
are remarkable for insight ; while essays on the 
comparative history of literature, on the Italian 
influence in the French Renaissance, and on 
German influence in the French romantic move- 
ment are less good. 


Tue Bibliographisches Institut of Leipzig is 
to be congratulated on the completion of the 
fifth edition of Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon, 
of which the seventeenth and eighteenth 
volumes lie before us. We have frequently 
had occasion to note the accuracy, clearness, 
and, within the limits of its design, com- 
pleteness of the information as worthy 
of all praise, and the number, utility, 
and variety of the illustrations and maps 
are no less conspicuous. For instance, there 
is in the seventeenth volume a set of maps 
of the geographical distribution of birds that is 
entirely admirable. The plate of Greek vases, 
the plan of Venice, and the maps of the 
United States, political and geological, are also 
all that can be expected. We wish we could 
hope for such plates in any British encyclopedia. 
The article on the United States is a model of 
what such an article should be. The eighteenth 
volume contains supplementary information 
accumulated during the progress of the work 
and an index. For instance, under ‘ Battle- 
ship’ particulars are given of two recent 
additions to the German navy, the Kaiser 
Friedrich III. and Kaiser Wilhelm 1I. Among 
the maps in the eighteenth volume is one of 
the constitutions of the various states of the 


world. Germany is coloured as a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Dobell 
(interesting), Mr. Edwards, Messrs. George & 
Son, Mr. Higham, Mr. McCaskie (good), Mr. 
Menken, Messrs. Rimell & Son, and Mr. 
Smith. We have also catalogues from 
Mr. Downing (good) and the Midland Educa- 
tional Co. of Birmingham, Messrs. George's 
Sons of Bristol (Asia and Africa, good), Mr. 
Wild of Burnley, Mr. Murray of Derby, Mr. 
Baxendine, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Grant of Edin- 
burgh (all good), Messrs. Young & Sons of 
Liverpool, Mr. Blackwell of Oxford (two, con- 
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‘tinental languages and general), and Mr. Iredale 


of Torquay. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Andrews’s (8. J.) Christianity and Anti-Christianity in their 
Final Conflict, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Harnack’s (Dr. A.) History of Dogma, translated by KE. B. 
Spiers and J. Millar, Vol. 4, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Wordsworth’s (C.) Notes on Medieval Services in England, 
8vo. 7/6 net. 


Law. 
Giveen’s (H. M.) The Law relating to Commission Agents, 
12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Pocock’s (W. A.) Epitome of the Practice of the Chancery 
and Queen's Bench Divisions, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Poetry. 
Booth's (J. L. C.) Sporting Rbymes and Pictures, 3/6 cl. 
Petrarch’s One Hundred Sonnets, with Translation by A. 
Crompton, 12mo. 5/ net. 
Rose’s (H.) Willow-Vale, and other Poems, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Wordsworth, Selections from, by A. Lang, Cheaper Edition, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Guyau’s (M.) A Sketch of Morality, translated from the 
French by G. Kapteyn, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hodgson’s (S. H.) The Metaphysic of Experience, 4 vols. 
Svo. 30/ net, cl. 
History and Biography. 
Harrow School, edited by E. W. Howson and G. T. Warner, 
with Introductory Note by Earl Spencer, 4to. 21/ net. 
Kinns’s (Kev. 8S.) Six Hundred Years, Historical Sketches, 
8vo. 15/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Rhodes’s (T.) Steamship Guide, 1598-9, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Sturmy’s (H.) Ou an Autocar through the Length and 
Breadth of the Land, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Philoiogy. 
King’s (L. W.) First Steps in Assyrian, 8vo. 15/ net. 
Sctence. 
Blaine’s (R. G.) Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating, 2/ 
Brook’s (C. P.) Cotton, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Ireland’s (W. W.) The Mental Affections of Children, 14/ cl. 
Nicholson’s (J. W.) Five-place Logarithmic aud Trigono- 
metric Tables, 8vo. 6/ net. 
Thompson's (G. F.) Acetylene Gas, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Thomson's (J.) Guide to the Clinical Examination and 
Treatment of Sick Children, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Alexander's (Mrs.) A Life Interest, Cheap Edition, er. 8vo. 
2/; Barbara, Lady’s-maid aud Peeress, Cheap Kdition, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Andrews’s (W.) Literary Byways, cr. 8vo. 5; cl. 
Bell’s (R. S. W.) The Papa Pape:s and Some Stories, 2/ cl. 
Drapers’ Accounts, by a Corporate Accountant, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gautier’s (T.) Capt. Fracasse, translated by K. M. Beam, 5/ 
Griffith's (G.) The Komance of Golden Star, cr. 8vo. z/ bds. 
Merriman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam, the Study of a Life, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
cl. (Silver Library.) 
Molesworth’s (Mrs.) Greyling Towers, a Story for the Young, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Noble’s (C.) Studies in American Literature, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
St. Aubyn’s (A ) The Tremlett Diamond, Cheap Kdition, 2/ 
Sergeant’s (A.) A Valuable Life, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Sharp's (W.) Wives in Exile, a Comedy in Romance, #/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology, 
Kramer (F. O.): Die aithiopische Ubersetzung des Zacharias, 
Part 1, 1m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Meyer (A. B.) and Wiglesworth (L. W.): The Birds of 
Celebes and the Neighbouring Islands, z vols. 240m. 
Bibliography. 
Berliner (A.): Aus meiner Bibliothek, Beitrige zur 
hebriiischen Bibliographie, 4m. 
History and Biography. 
Arnould (L.): Racan, 1589-1670, 12fr, 
feilchenfeld (L.): Rabbi Josel v. Rusheim, 4m. 
Friedberg (H.): Die Universitat Leipzig in Vergangenheit 
u. Gegenwart, 3m. 50. 
Olivier (P.): Cent Poétes du XVII. Sidcle, 4fr. 
— ae L’Empire Libéral: Vol. 3, Napoléon IIL, 
r. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Grandmaison (L. de): Kn Territoire Militaire, ‘Expansion 
Fraugaise au Tonkin, 3fr. 50. 
Miller (K.): Mappe Mundi: Die iltesten Weltkarten, 
Part 6, 10m. 
Rabot (C.): Aux Fjords de Norvége et aux Foréts de Suéde, 


4fr. 
Ville (L.) : Au Péle Nord en Ballon, 3fr.; Au Klondyke, 3fr. 
Philology. 
Geiger (L.) : Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. 19, 10m. 


Tille (A.): Die Faustsplitter in der Literatur des 16 bis 18 
Jabrb., Part 1, 5m, 


Science. 
Babes (V.) : Untersuchungen iib. den Leprabacillus, 8m. 
Gross (T.): Robert Mayer u. Hermann v. Helmholtz, 4m. 50. 
Pick (A.): Beitriége zur Pathologie u. pathologischen Ana- 
tomie des Centralnervensystems, 12m, 
General Literature. 
Edmond (C.): Le Neveu du Comte Sérédine, 3fr. 50. 
wee a et Gallus (K ): L’Homme au Capuchon Gris, 


r. . 
Livre d’Hommage des Lettres Francaises 2 Emile Zola, 


r. 50. 

Marin (Capitaine P.): Esterhazy? 3fr. 50; Le Lieut.-Col. 
Picquart ? 3fr. 50, 

Rosny (J. H ): Un Autre Monde, 3fr. 50, 

Rozan‘C.): Parmi les Femmes, 3fr. 50. 











Staffe (Baronne) : Spolié, 2fr. 
Turique (J. B. de): Le Mari Révé, 3fr. 50. 





‘*MAILORIA” AND SIR THOMAS MALORY. 
Clifton, July 11, 1898, 

In a paper read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries on June 16th, of which an account 
appeared in the Atheneum, June 25th, p. 827, 
I was able to bring forward evidence to show 
that there was a district called Mailoria, and 
that it was probably on the borders of Shrop. 
shire. Since reading that paper I have found 
in Leland’s ‘Itinerary’ passages which con- 
clusively prove this hypothesis. The passage 
in Bale to which Dr. Sommer first drew atten- 
tion is as follows: ‘‘Est Mailoria (inquit in 
antiquarum dictionum syllabo Joannes Lelandus) 
in finibus Cambriz regio, Deve flumini vicina,” 
The ‘Syllabus’ is printed in Hearne’s edition 
of the ‘Itinerary,’ vol. ix. (1769), and on 
referring to this it will be found that this state- 
ment is followed by another sentence, which 
runs as follows: ‘‘et heec quidem dividitur 
in Cambrianam que nunc Bromefelde et 
Saxonicam.” The explanation of this sen- 
tence may be found in the following passages 
of the ‘ Itinerary,’ vol. v. pp. 31-33 (ed. 1769); 

“Englisch Maylor lyith altogether on the South 
side of Dee conteyning 3 Paroches, Oureton, Bangor 
Vaure, Hanmere.” 

“This is Bangor wher the great Abbay was. A 
Parte of the Paroch that is as much as lyith beyond 
Dee on the North side is in Walsche Marlor [note, 
v.l. Maylor] and that is as half tne Paroche of Bangor. 
But the Abbay stoode yn Ynglishe Mailor on the 
hither and South Side of Dee.” 

‘*Walch Maylor caullid in Englisch Bromefield 
lying on the North Side of De lower on Dee than 
Yale and yoining hard apon Yale. It lyith Est apon 
Holt Bridge the which devidith Chestershire from 
Bromefelde. Flintshir lyith North on it. Diffrin 
Cluit lyith West on it. And Englisch Mailor, alias 
Mailor Sesneg id est Saxonica, lyith South on it.” 
Welsh Maylor was, therefore, the eastern part 
of Denbighshire, and included Gresford, Wrex- 
ham, and Ruabon, and the country between 
those towns and the Dee. Leland adds that 
‘*the best woode of Bromefelde is yn Ruabon.” 
Bangor is on the Dee, six miles south of Holt. 
English Maylor corresponds to the detached 
portion of Flintshire, to the east of the Dee, 
the two parishes of Overton and Hanmer being 
situated just to the north of the border of 
Shropshire and to the south and south-east of 
the parish of Bangor. This identification is 
doubly interesting, inasmuch as it clears up an 
obscure point, and affords additional evidence 
of the identity of the Thomas Malory of Pap- 
worth (an account of whose will appeared in the 
Atheneum, September 11th, 1897) with Sir 
Thomas Malory the author. As I showed in the 
paper to which I have referred, this Thomas 
Malory was the son of Sir William Malory, who 
held lands in Shropshire, and was himself born 
at Morton Corbet, nine miles from the borders 
of what we now know to be ‘“‘ English Malory.” 
It must not, of course, be forgotten that it is 
only tradition that connects Malory the author 
with either Wales or a district called Mailoria ; 
but the facts are indubitably that there was such 
a district, that it was on the Welsh border, and 
that a Thomas Malory, who died in September 
or October, 1469, was born close to this dis- 
trict. It is, therefore, at least possible that 
tradition in this case is correct. 

A. T. Martiy. 


Mr. A. T. Martin, treating of Sir Thomas 
Maiory in the Atheneum of June 25th (p. 827), 
refers to an undefined district named ‘‘Mailoria”; 
does this point to the twin Maelors of North 
Wales? We find a Welsh Maelor, now Brom- 
field hundred in Denbighshire, and the English 
Maelor in Flintshire, close adjoining, but with 
the Dee for boundary. Maelor in Welsh means 
‘‘market,” and it is suggested that this points 
to a sort of neutral ground between the rival 
races, A. 
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THE DATE OF KING ALFRED’S DEATH. 

Sir James Ramsay’s letter does not convince 
me that I am wrong, partly because it intro- 
duces no point that I had not considered before 
publishing my note. The facts beyond question 
are : (a) that Alfred’s predecessor on the throne 
died after Easter (April 15th), 871; (b) that 
Alfred reigned twenty-eight and a half years ; 
(c) that he died on October 26th. Florence of 
Worcester records that Aithelred was buried on 
April 23rd. If we add to these dates the odd 
half year of Alfred’s reign we obtain October 15th 
or 23rd as the date of its termination. This 
proves that Alfred succeeded within a few days 
of his brother’s death, or that his accession was 
delayed for a year plus these few days. The 
former is my assumption, the latter is that em- 
braced by Sir James Ramsay. In the absence 
of any record of an interregnum or disputed 
accession the probabilities are strongly in favour 
of an immediate accession. Moreover, we have 
no proof in the ninth century of any such lapse 
of time as a year between the death of one king 
and the accession of another. The succession 
appears to be almost instantaneous. There is 
no evidence that Alfred’s coronation was de- 
ferred for a year, and even if it was, there is no 
evidence that the regnal years were calculated 
from the coronation and not from the election or 
accession. Inthe Parker MS. of the ‘Chronicle,’ 
which was certainly written in Alfred’s life- 
time, Alfred is made to succeed his brother in 
871, and he is expressly described as king within 
a month of his accession and (apparently) of his 
brother’s death. Moreover, if we take the 
ancient West-Saxon genealogies,* a copy of 
which is prefixed to the Parker MS., we shall 
find that Alfred’s accession was placed 396 years 
after 494, the date of his ancestors’ conquest of 
Wessex. The latter date should be amended to 
495, as in the text of the Parker ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and the former is obviously a mistake for 376. 
These two periods added together give 871 as 
the date of Alfred's accession. Surely it is too 
much to ask us to dismiss all this contemporary 
evidence, and to assume that the accession was 
delayed until April, 872, merely in order that 
his death may be made to occur in 900. 

In order to support this latter date Sir 
James Ramsay has to assume that Alfred died, 
and that Edward succeeded immediately, in 
October, 900. To arrive at this result he has 
to reject Aithelweard’s statement that Edward 
was crowned at Whitsuntide (June 8th), 900. 
Now AXthelweard is second in age to the Parker 
‘Chronicle’ only, and his chronology of the ninth 
century is occasionally superior to that of the 
Parker MS. To reject his evidence requires, I 
submit, more satisfactory reasons than those 
advanced by Sir James Ramsay. There is much 
more cause for holding that Edward’s accession 
and coronation were delayed than there is in the 
case of Alfred, for the succession was disputed 
by arms, whereas Alfred seems to have suc- 
ceeded almost automatically. As I shall show 
below, there is strong evidence in favour of 
Ethelweard’s date. 

Sir James Ramsay’s next contention seems 
to me equally inconclusive. It is that Athel- 
stan succeeded Edward after November 12th, 
924, and that Edward reigned twenty-four years 
and a month or two. ‘This is, of course, to 
allow space for Alfred to die on October 26th, 
900. It is evident that this argument will 
vanish if it can be shown that A®thelstan suc- 
ceeded to the throne before October 26th, 924. 
The Bishop of Oxford, in the note to the 
‘Memorials of St. Dunstan,’ says that if the 
dates in Authelstan’s charters ‘are calculated 
on one principle, his reign must have begun 
after November 12th, 924; but I should not 





* These genealogies were continued in Alfred’s time down 
to his accession. We have two nintb-century copies of them 
(Parker MS. fo. 1; Sweet, ‘Oldest English Texts,’ p. 179), 
and several later copies, also ending with Alfred’s accession, 
besides later copies with continuations. See Prof. Napier’s 
able article in Modern Language Notes, xii. 106. 





venture to take this for granted.” He then 
points out that Tiberius A. IIT. assigns fourteen 
years, seven weeks, and three days* as the 
duration of A®thelstan’s reign, and that this, 
reckoned backwards from October 27th, 940, 
the date of that king’s death, ‘‘ would place his 
coronation about the first week of September, 
926,” or 924, if we correct the number of 
years to sixteen, as the Bishop suggests.t 
Strictly reckoned this would fix the commence- 
ment of the reign on September 5th. Four 
MSS. of the ‘Chronicle’ tell us that Athelstan 
reigned fourteen years and ten weeks. The 
Bishop suggests that this may have been 
reckoned from his father’s death, ‘‘and would 
fix that event about August 10th.”{ Three of 
these MSS. are the Worcester ‘ Chronicle,’ and 
the Canterbury and Abingdon, which copy it, 
and therefore the reckoning is Mercian. Turn- 
ing to 924, we find these Mercian sources telling 
us that Edward died at Fearndun in Mercia ; 
that his son Atlfweard died immediately 
afterwards; and that A¢thelstan was chosen 
king by the Mercians, and was hallowed at 
Kingston. Does not this suggest that 
August 18th was the date of his election by the 
Mercians and September 5th that of his con- 
secration at Kingston? It is certainly curious 
that the Red Book of Canterbury (‘ Cart. Sax.,’ 
ii. 317) records a grant by Aithelstan on 
September 4th, 925, ‘‘the day of his corona- 
tion.” It is also recorded by Thorne (col. 1778), 
who gives the date as the morrow of the ordina- 
tion of St. Gregory (September 3rd), and as the 
day of ASthelstan’s coronation.§ We have not, 
unfortunately, the text of the charter, but the 
witnesses given may well have come from a 
genuine charter. Amongst them is Athelm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is stated by 
Florence of Worcester|| to have consecrated 
AXthelstan. Sir James Ramsay objects to this 
that Aithelm died on January 8th, 923. This 
is the date given by Bishop Stubbs, but I do 
not think it can be insisted upon. 4 

Of the charters of Atthelstan, thirteen (of 
which two are genuine contemporary charters) 
bear dates that do not conflict with the com- 
mencement of his reign in August or Septem- 
ber, 924. Three agree with a beginning at this 
period in 925. Of these, one (‘C. S.,’ ii. 340) 
must, if genuine, have read quarto, not tercio, 
for the chronological data agree with its date 
April 16th, 928 ; the other two (pp. 384, 387) 
give the age of the moon or the Kalends 
wrongly. All three are derived from chartularies, 
and are therefore liable to errors in the dates. 
The only charter that conflicts with this 
beginning of the reign is the charter of 
November 12th, 931 (°C. S.,’ i. 364). This is 
an original charter, and suggests that the reign 
began in August or September, 925, since the 
seventh year from 924 would have ended in 
August or September, 931. But even if this 
charter were held to prove that Atthelstan’s 
clerks reckoned his regnal years as commencing 
after November 12th, 924, we should still have 
to deal with the fact that the chroniclers 
calculated his reign from August or September. 
Therefore I hold that the calculation of Atthel- 





* This reckoning also occurs in the Hyde ‘ Liber Vitz,’ 
p. 95. written in the time of Cnut, apparently. 


The confusion as to the length of Aithelstan’s reign is , 


robably caused by a reckoning from 926, when he added 
Hesthumberiond to his kingdom and became dasileus of the 
island, to use a slightly later designation. But it seems 
probable that Athelstan died in 939, “* forty years after the 
death of Alfred.” 

1A misprint for 18? It will be seen below that this 
suggestion is wrong. 

§ The grant is referred to by Elmham, ‘ Hist. Mon. S. 
Augustini,’ p. 19. 

| Also by Adelard, ‘ Vita S. Dunstani,’ p. 56; Gervase of 
Canterbury, ii. 46; and Diceto, i. 144. The first-cited author 
wrote a century earlier than Florence. 

{ The day is, I presume, derived from the very late ‘ Dies 
Obituales Archiep. Cantuar.’ in Wharton, ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ 
i. 53. The year is apparently fixed by the subscription of 
Ethelm’s successor Wulfhelm in 923 (* C. S.,’ ii. 313), which 
can hardly carry weight. The 921 signature (tb. 311) belongs 
clearly to 931, if the text is genuine. It is a charter of 
A&thelstan’s, not Edward’s. Wulfhelm’s signatures begin in 
926. Malmesbury, ‘ Gesta Pontiff.,’ § 13, assigns twelve years 
to Aithelm’s pontificate. This would place his death in 926. 





stan’s regnal years does not prove that Alfred 
died on October 26th, 900. Indeed, the reckon- 
ing from August or September, 924, puts the 
year 900 out of court, for if we deduct twenty- 
four years and a few months, which Sir James 
Ramsay assigns to Edward’s reign, from either 
August or September, 924, it is evident that 
Edward must have been king before those 
months in 900. As Alfred died on October 26th, 
it follows that we must place his death in 899. 

This argument may be put even more 
definitely. The day of King Edward’s death 
is not given in our histories. The ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ refers to the Bishop of 
Oxford’s suggestion, mentioned above, that he 
died ‘‘about August 10th.” I am able to supply 
the missing date. The ‘Liber Vitw’ of Hyde 
Abbey, p. 6, records that Edward died on 
16 Kal. August (= July 17th). Although this 
work was written nearly a century after 
Edward's death, we may, I think, safely accept 
its evidence. He was the founder of the abbey, 
and the monks would therefore be likely to 
preserve the memory of the day of his death. 
Moreover, his obit was so well known that the 
monks did not deem it necessary to define it 
more accurately than ‘‘die obitus Eaduueardi 
gloriosissimi regis” in a lease granted by them, 
subject to payment of a yearly sum on that 
day (‘C. S.,’ ii. 326). The tenth-century regnal 
table in Tiberius A. IIT. and the somewhat 
later copy in the Hyde ‘Liber Vitz,’ p. 95, 
give twenty-four years as the duration of 
Edward’s reign. Sir James Ramsay assumes 
that this means twenty-four years and ‘‘a few 
months.” He can, therefore, scarcely object to 
my assuming that the reign extended to twenty- 
four years, five weeks, and four days. This 
would place Edward’s accession on June 8th, 
900, the date recorded by AiQthelweard as that 
of Edward’s coronation. The discrepancy of 
five weeks and four days is so slight that I think 
it is obvious that Aithelweard cannot have 
invented this date, and we cannot therefore 
reject it with Sir James Ramsay. I think I 
may fairly claim that I was justified in saying 
in my article that Edward’s regnal years were 
probably reckoned from June 8th, 900. Even 
if we ignore Aithelweard’s date, and conclude 
that twenty - four years mean exactly that 
period—it can scarcely mean the three or four 
months less that are required to fit Sir James 
Ramsay’s theory — we are brought back to 
July 18th, 900, as the commencement of 
Edward’s reign. This result is quite independent 
of the calculation of Athelstan’s regnal years, 
which, I claim, also support it. As Edward was 
king on July 18th, and in all probability on 
June 8th, 900, it is hardly possible that his 
father and predecessor on the throne can have 
died on October 26th, 900. 

I ought to say a few words regarding the two 
Winchester charters (‘ C. S.,’ ii. 235, 241), as Sir 
James Ramsay charges me with discarding them 
solely because they came from the Winchester 
chartulary, which has been justly described by 
the Bishop of Oxford as being ‘‘ of the lowest 
possible character.” The number of forgeries 
stigmatized by Kemble is sufticient to make 
everything coming from it suspicious. And 
many of the forgeries have escaped Kemble’s 
superficial examination. Kemble has passed the 
two charters in question as genuine, and Sir 
James Ramsay can see nothing wrong in them. 
One of his arguments is that ‘‘they do not 
convey any excessive or suspicious grant.” The 
first text assigns one Winchester estate to the 
bishop and another to the monks, which is cer- 
tainly suspicious in the year 900. The charter 
is contradictory in its wording. But Sir James 
says: ‘‘Even if this were set aside we have 
No. 1077, which seems perfectly sound.” If he 
will turn to Prof. Maitland’s masterly analysis 
of this charter in ‘ Domesday Book and Beyond,’ 
p. 330, he will, I think, admit that the 
charter is very unsound indeed. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the diplomatic objections to these 
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charters as they are sufficiently condemned on 
other grounds. W. H. Stevenson. 





Tottenbam. 

Tsovucu Sir James H. Ramsay agrees with me 
in dating King Alfred’s death in the year 900, 
and in regarding the regnal intervals as unre- 
liable, and the Vespasian MS. computation as 
ambiguous, he is unwilling to accept the calendar 
date that I have quoted, and he says that I seem 
**to start a fresh hare by suggesting October 
25th” as the day of the king’s death. This re- 
mark is unfortunate, because the ‘*‘ fresh hare” 
is upwards of nine hundred years old. ‘‘Septima 
die ante solennia Sanctorum Omnium” is the 
date assigned by Ethelwerd (lib. iv., ‘M. B. H.,’ 
i. 519a), and the seventh day before All Saints’ 
is October 25th. Mr. Stevenson, who was un- 
aware that the A.-S. calendar day began at 
vespers, and who supposed that the sixth night 
before All Saints’ was the night of October 26th, 
endeavoured in the English Historical Review to 
reconcile what he misjudged to be a discrepancy 
between Ethelwerd on one hand, and the Calen- 
dars and the direct testimony of the Chronicles 
on the other. All the direct evidence of the 
tenth century, however, is in exact agreement. 
This would be recognized at once if investigators 
could only be induced to bear in mind that the 
Calendars referred to were constructed to assist 
ecclesiastics in their lunar computations, and 
that ‘“‘dies septimanz non sequali cum luna 
tramite procurrit” (Bede, ‘H. E.,’ v. 21, ed. 
Plummer, p. 337), because ‘‘lunz dies eadem 
diversas septimanse devolvitur in ferias ” (ejusd. 
“ Opera,’ ed. Giles, vi. 257). 

Ancient computists changed the calendar date 
of the day at vespers, that is at the tenth hour, 
or about 4 p.m. Now ‘vii. Kal. Novembr.” 
(of the Calendars)—from 4 p.m. on October 25th 
to 4 pM. on October 26th ; ‘‘the sixth night 
before All Saints’” (of the Chronicles)}—from 
4 p.m. on October 25th to lauds, at about 6 a.m., 
en October 26th, and ‘‘the seventh day before 
All Saints’” (of Ethelwerd) ended at midnight 
on October 25th. ‘‘ Dies,” in Ethelwerd, is 
equivalent to ‘‘ feria,” and the ‘‘feria”’ is the 
civil day whose course is from midnight to mid- 
night. In900the seventh day before All Saints’ 
happened on a Saturday, and in the Atheneum 
of March 12th I referred to that day as ‘‘ sep- 
tima feria.” Mr. Stevenson, in the passage 
(March 19th) in which he dealt with our word 
** fortnight,” remarked that that was a blunder ; 
from this I infer that he believed that I should 
have spoken of the Saturday of the obit as 
‘*Sabbatum.” But ‘‘Sabbatum” ends at vespers, 
and the king died, as we have just learnt from 
our data, between vespers and midnight ; hence 
the obit occurred on the night of the Lord’s day, 
and during that portion of it which fell septimd 
feria. A. ANSCOMBE. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopcE sold 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 11th and 12th 
inst., the library of the late Mr. Alfred Cock, 
Q.C., amongst which were the following: Car- 
lyle’s Works, &c., 47 vols., 201. 10s. Dictionary 
of National Biography, 54 vols., 31/. George 
Eliot’s Works, first editions, 26 vols., 12/. Frith 
on Purgatory, &c., first editions, 9/ 12/. S. R. 
Gardiner’s Histories, 13 vols., 101. 19s. Diirer, 
Passio Christi, 36 woodcuts, Nuremb., 1511, 
151. 15s. Collection of 100 Modern Ex-Libris, 
12/. 15s. Burlington Fine-Arts Club Exhibition, 
Catalogue of Portrait Miniatures, 22/. Manu- 
script of the Imitatio Christi, Sec. XV., 27. 
Marco Polo, by Yule, second_ edition, 111. 10s. 
George Meredith’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 
$2 vols., 111. 10s. Kelmscott Press Books: 
The Glittering Plain, 167. 10s.; Chaucer, 
361. 10s. ; the other productions (of which 
there were 18) ranging from 6l. 6s. to 2. 
Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, 111. 5s. 





MURRAY OF BROUGHTON. 
1, Marloes Road, W., July 9, 1898. 

Morray is an ill client, but if he retained 
5,000 louis of the French gold, it returned into 
the hands of the party, was entrusted to an agent 
in Edinburgh, and was, to a large extent, ex- 
torted from him by Young Glengarry in 1749. 
That Charles, from the first, suspected Lord 
George Murray is certain (though I have not 
permission to quote my authority), and Murray 
may have suggested caution. No wonder! As 
late as August 20th, 1745, Lord George was 
sending information to the Lord Advocate; and 
he waited on Cope, as a loyal subject of King 
George, when Cope marched north. Suspicion 
was inevitable. Murray gave his evidence 
“with economy” in many cases; this was 
rather the conduct of a coward than of a de- 
liberate traitor. The tragedy of Murray’s case, 
I think, is that he remained at heart a Jacobite, 
in spite of conduct prompted partly by fear, 
partly by revenge. A. Lana. 








Litetarp Ghossip. 


GeneraL Sir W. F. Borer is writing 
the life of the late Sir George Pomeroy- 
Colley, who was killed at Majuba Hill in 
1881. Mr. Murray will publish the work. 
Mr. Murray has also in preparation the 
autobiography of Robert Blakeney, who 
was a subaltern in the 28th Regiment during 
the Peninsular War. The narrative is said 
to be exciting and entertaining, and will be 
edited by Mr. Julian Sturgis, the author of 
‘John a Dreams.’ The title of the volume 
will be ‘ A Boy in the Peninsular War.’ 


Miss CHoLMONDELEY, the author of ‘Diana 
Tempest,’ has completed a new novel. 


Tue Selden Society is about to issue to 
the members as vol. xii. of its publications 
‘Select Pleas in the Court of Requests, 
A.D. 1487-1569.’ This book has been edited 
for the Society by Mr. I. 8. Leadam, and 
contains a careful introduction treating of 
the whole history of the Court known as 
‘‘the Court of Poore Men’s Causes,” from 
its establishment under Henry VII. to its 
disappearance under the Commonwealth and 
Restoration. The publication is of unusual 
interest, as the history of the Court has not 
before been fully investigated. This is the 
volume for 1898. Vol. xiii., for 1899, on 
‘Pleas of the Forest Eyre Rolls,’ by Mr. 
G. J. Turner, is already in the press. 
Vol. xiv., for 1900, will be a selection of 
the early municipal records of Lincoln and 
Beverley, edited by Mr. Arthur F. Leach. 
At a meeting of the Council of the Society, 
held on Tuesday last, Mr. F. A. Inderwick, 
Q.C., was elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Judge Meadows White. 


M. Axet Munrue, whose ‘ Letters from a 
Mourning City’ will be in the recollection 
of many, proposes to bring out through 
Mr. Murray a volume of miscellaneous 
papers under the title of ‘ Vagaries.’ 
Among his subjects are ‘Toys,’ ‘ Poli- 
tical Agitations in Capri,’ ‘Italy in Paris,’ 
‘ Blackcock Shooting,’ ‘The Dogs in Capri,’ 
‘La Madonna del Buon Cammino,’ ‘ Hypo- 
chondria,’ and ‘Mont Blanc, King of the 
Mountains.’ 


THERE is nothing stranger to the bene- 
voleat editor than the manner in which 
some of those who are responsible for 
new books take as unfriendly criticisms 
which in the opinion of those who write 
them are friendly and pleasant. In a notice 








of what we believe is the second issue 
of a year-book having for title ‘The London 
Year-Book,’ we explained that the book 
as regards the greater part of its contents, 
was not, as seemed from its title, a reference 
work relating to London. The editor of 
‘The London Year-Book’ is indignant with 
us for what he calls damaging the book by 
describing it ‘‘as a reference work relatin 

to London.” It is quite true that there jg 
a sub-title, but it is advertised under its 
principal title, ‘The London Year-Book,’ 
it contains a mass of directory matter 
relating to London, and we cannot think 
that our friendly notice of its contents is 
incorrect. 


Mr. Assorr and Prof. Lewis Campbell 
are going to print, as a supplement to the 
life of the late Master of Balliol which 
they brought out in 1897, a volume of 
‘Letters by Benjamin Jowett.’ Mr. Murray 
is, of course, to be the publisher. 


Tue Council of Llandovery College are 
making an appeal for several thousand 
pounds—ten thousand, if we are not mis- 
taken—for new buildings. The College has 
been wonderfully successful during the fifty 
years of its existence, and never more s0 
than at the present day; yet no addition 
has been made to the buildings erected at 
its start. Numbers of the boys are lodged 
in houses in the neighbourhood that were 
not built for the purpose, and the present 
Warden is anxious to extend the College 
buildings so as to bring the boys together. 
The school has so distinguished itself under 
his rule that his appeal deserves considera- 
tion. 


A .xEapine article in the number of the 
Journal Egyptien of July 6th begins :— 

‘*L’Amiral Maxse, — pseudonyme derritre 
lequel dissimule une personnalité inconnue de 
nous, —vient de faire paraitre une brochure.” 

Dr. Rice is retiring from the editorship 
of the London Quarterly Review, the organ 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, and the duties 
will be taken over by the Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson. A new series is contemplated in 
the style and at the price of the monthly 
reviews, and may be begun with the January 
magazines of next year. 

Messrs. Crowes & Sons will publish 
shortly a second edition of ‘The Law of 
the Press,’ by Mr. J. R. Fisher and Mr. 
J. A. Strahan. It has been much enlarged 
by the addition of new matter dealing with 
the law affecting newspapers in the British 
colonies and India and in the Trans- 
vaal, and the chapters dealing with libel, 
copyright, &c., have also been rewritten 
and brought down to date. 


Tue Secretary of the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond Street writes, in 
regard to what we said in our number for 
July 2nd :— 

‘‘The College authorities have in no wise 
forgotten the ideals of their founders, and fully 
realize that those ideals will not be attained 
merely by turning this place into another big 
Polytechnic. Their action is not prompted so 
much by the desire for new students as by the 
resolve to carry out their principle of giving 4 
liberal education at a cost within the reach of 
every artisan to those who have already become 
members. They do not think that better 


arranged class-rooms, the power to pay for 
efficient teaching when volunteers cannot be 
found, and larger opportunities for quiet study 
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and for recreation will in any way tend to 
diminish that ‘college feeling’ to which you 
allude, and which they regard as the most 
valuable possession of the institution.” 

This is all very well, but the speeches made 
at the meeting indicated a desire to create 
a large institution in which college feeling 
would be swamped. 

Mr. Murray promises some books for 
young people: a ‘Little Arthur’s History 
of Greece,’ by the Rev. A. 8. Walpole; ‘The 
Story of Marco Polo for Children and Young 
People,’ edited by N. Brooks ; and ‘Sermons 
to Young Boys,’ delivered at Elstree School 
by the Rev. F. de W. Lushington. 

Pror. Buass’s edition of the text of 
Bacchylides, which is to have a fairly full 
preface treating of the poet’s metres, is to 
appear soon in the Teubner series. 


An Italian correspondent writes :— 

‘*Treves, the Milan publisher, tells me that 
the new novels of Annunzio and Verga are in 
the press. The firm of Hoepli is going to issue 
in October a volume of ‘ Conferenze Dantesche,’ 
several of which are by distinguished men. De 
Amicis has a book quite ready to go to the 
printers.” 

Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
most interest to our readers this week are 
the Report of the Committee on Old-Age 
Pensions (1s. 9d.); the Annual Report of 
the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records 
(1d.); Education, Scotland, Report of the 
Accountant (6d.); Scheme for the Manage- 
ment of Queen Mary’s Schools, Waisall 
({ld.); and a Return of the Endowed 








Charities in the County of Anglesey 
(38. 9d.). 
SCIENCE 


A Treatise on Magnetism and Electricity. 
By Andrew Gray, LL.D. Vol. I. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Or books on natural philosophy this is pro- 

bably the most important that has been 

published for some years. Prof. Gray 
rediscusses the whole subject of electricity 
and magnetism from the basis of “ action 
in medium,”’ following the Baconian method 
of associating phenomena with laws, and 
laws with phenomena. Those who are 
familiar with his earlier book on ‘ Absolute 

Measurements ’ will find here a deeper and 

wider investigation of problems there sug- 

gested. 

So far as phenomena and the general 
deductions from theory are concerned there is 
little in these pages that claims to be original. 
The book is valuable rather for its com- 
prehensiveness, its scholarly statements of 
fact, its concise definitions, and the care 
and lucidity with which each step in the 
argument is assured. Wherever possible 
a physical meaning is assigned to each 
mathematical term and symbol, and the 
physical significance of such terms is traced 
throughout the mathematical processes. 
This is characteristic of the Kelvin school 
to which Prof. Gray belongs. 

Since Clerk-Maxwell applied the general 
principles of dynamics to the properties 
of a system of currents and magnets, 
mechanical analogues have found their way 
into almost every part of the subject. For 

reason the writer considers it necessary 
to devote two chapters to pure dynamics, and 





to the problems of generalized co-ordinates 
and velocities, kinetic energy, and the 
motions of a fluid; thus preparing the 
student for the mathematical discussion of 
electro-magnetics, and for what is promised 
in vol. ii. 

With regard to the general methods of 
treatment, the author pays a high tribute 
to Mr. Oliver Heaviside, pointing out that 
no other writer on Maxwell’s theory has 
done so much to render its various parts 
consistent or to solve the problems of wave- 
propagation. Nevertheless, he hesitates to 
adopt the Heaviside system of magnetic 
units and the methods of vector analysis. 
In a book of this kind units are mere con- 
ventions ; the 47 factor makes no difference 
to the line of argument, and its retention 
has a certain academic importance. If 
a happened to be a whole number, it is 
doubtful whether the “‘ practitioner’? would 
suggest a change of units. That it is not 
a whole number is a matter of Providence, 
and the “ practitioner”? must, therefore, 
learn contentment. 

It is impossible to read Prof. Gray’s 
treatise without becoming conscious of the 
vastamountof ground hemusthave traversed 
in the collection of data relating to observed 
phenomena. There is here all the matter 
for an excellent book of a simpler character, 
and it is hoped that Prof. Gray will not 
leave the writing of it to the stranger. 








Steam Boilers. By George Halliday. (Arnold.) 
—This volume is the first of a series of books 
which it is intended to publish under the title 
of ‘‘ Practical Science Manuals,” with the object 
of filling the gap between elementary manuals of 
science and the elaborate treatises which have 
been issued on special industries, and thus 
providing suitable aids to instruction for the 
workmen and students in the various branches 
of modern technical science. The author's 
aim is to start and guide the student and 
workman in the study of the construction 
and improvement of steam boilers, so that sub- 
sequently they may be able to advance their 
knowledge by investigating the results of ex- 
periments and trials of boilers published fre- 
quently in the technical journals. In a short 
introduction a few particulars are given, with 
small sketches, of the various types of boilers, 
commencing with Savery’s boiler of 1696, and 
concluding with the different types now in use, 
with the relative frequency of their adoption 
and other data. The principal subjects dealt 
with in the twenty-two chapters into which the 
rest of the book is divided are the effects of 
fuel, circulation of heat, draught, furnaces, 
incrustation, the determination of the dryness 
of steam, boiler trials, deformation of boilers, 
injectors, and descriptions of various forms of 
boilers, terminating with water-tube boilers, 
and a short final chapter on boiler mountings 
which is omitted from the table of contents. The 
book is illustrated by one hundred and ninety 
figures in the text, amongst which the capital 
drawings of the various forms of boilers are 
specially noticeable. Some passages in the early 
pages differ in tenor and style from the prac- 
tical information and descriptions of the rest of 
the book; and under the prosaic heading of 
‘*Simple externally fired Boiler ” the following 
paragraph occurs :— 

“Heat is motion. It isa mode of motion. It is 
vibration. The vibration is heat. Nothing is at 
rest. It is heat which makes everything move. 
Heat is the motion, the motion is heat. The 
little particles which make up the air are not at 
rest, they are continually in motion. First, each 
little particle is darting about, always changing its 
position relative to the other particles. Heat is the 
cause of that, that is heat. Secondly, the little 





particle is always vibrating on each side of its own 
centre of position. Heat is also the cause of that. 
seanes Heat is the vibration.” 

The author then refers to the ether as the 
vehicle of the sun’s heat ; and amongst various 
other illustrations of its all-pervading character, 
he says, ‘‘ The atmosphere may be supposed to 
swim in an ocean of ether round about the 
earth.” This realization of the perpetual motion 
of all matter somewhat naturally leads him to 
write about inanimate substances as if they 
were possessed of intelligence. Thus, in referring 
to the formation of coal, he writes :— 

“The leaves of plants have a peculiar effect on 
carbonic acid gas. The leaves of plants make it quite 
anxious to split up into its constituent parts. Car- 
bonic acid is composed of carbon and oxygen, and 
when it is near the surface of the leaves of plants 
the effect is to make it quite anxious to dissolve...... 
The actinic rays split it up into free carbon and free 
oxygen. But the plant-leaf is ready for that. The 
plant-leaf has a great affinity for carbon, and besides 
putting carbon in a state to dissolve partnership 
with oxygen, it makes carbon anxious to go into 
partnership with itself’; 
whilst in the next chapter he states that 
‘*copper, tin, oxygen, and mercury are quite 
contented to exist as bodies composed of one 
kind of atom.” As soon as the author reaches 
the technical portion of his book his style 
becomes more prosaic, but at the same time 
more concise and better suited to his subject. 
A considerable amount of information on the 
various matters relating to boilers is given in 
simple language ; the descriptions of the different 
types of boilers are rendered very clear by aid 
of the illustrations ; and the book, which is of 
a handy size, should prove serviceable in assist- 
ing students and workmen to increase their 
knowledge with regard to steam boilers. 

Elementary Geometrical Statics. By W. J. 
Dobbs. (Macmillan & Co.)—This is another 
book whose object is mainly practical; but 
we rather think that the author has some- 
what exaggerated the importance of his special 
treatment of his subject. It is quite true that 
‘* the practical engineer makes considerable use 
of graphic statics,” and it may also be true 
that this is a matter which ‘‘has been much 
neglected in this country”; but, on the other 
hand, it is certain that the exclusive employ- 
ment of this method is attended with serious 
disadvantages. The truth is that graphic 
methods are best adapted for certain classes 
of problems in practical engineering, while 
analytical methods are the easiest for others. 
We therefore think the author would have 
written a more useful book if he had employed- 
both methods, selecting in each case the method 
best adapted for the problem to be solved. But 
apart from this objection to the general plan of 
his work, we can recommend it as carefully and 
clearly written. 

Theoretical Mechanics: an Introductory 
Treatise on the Principles of Dynamics, with 
Applications and Numerous Examples. By 
A. E. H. Love, F.R S. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—This is a handsomely printed octavo 
volume, containing careful explanations and a 
large number of unworked examples. It is not 
in the conventional style of Cambridge text- 
books, but displays a strong preference for 
verbal statements over mathematical formule. 
It is intended for students who have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the calculus, and consists 
of three parts. The first contains kinematical 
preliminaries and a full discussion of the 
nature of vectors, which may be non-localized, 
localized in lines, or localized at points. The 
second is devoted to the principles of dynamics, 
and the third to applications both to particles 
and rigid bodies. Units and ‘‘ dimensions ” are 
suitably discussed in an appendix, and stress 
and strain are briefly expounded in connexion 
with the principles of dynamics. What may 
be called the distinguishing feature of the book 
is foreshadowed in these words of the preface : 

“The philosophical dictum that all motion is 
relative stands in pronounced contradiction with 
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Newton’s dynamical apparatus of absolute time, 
absolute space, and absolute motion. It has been 
necessary to reconsider in detail the principles, and 
the results deduced from them, in order to ascertain 
what modification would be needed to bring the 
theory of Rational Mechanics founded by Newton 
into harmony with the doctrine of the relativity of 
motion.” 

In looking through the chapters one’s eye is 
caught by perpetual mention of ‘‘ frames of 
reference ” for the specification of motions. The 
length to which the principle of relativity is 
carried is exemplified by the following state- 
ment in the last chapter :— 

“ It is not sufficient to say ‘ The force between two 
particles is the product of a constant, the masses of 
the particles, and the reciprocal of the square of the 
distance between them,’ for this is just the kind of 
statement which has no meaning until the frame of 
reference is specified.” 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Ir is now very nearly three quarters of a 
century since the Observatory of the University 
of Cambridge was founded ; but as Prof. Wood- 
house, its first Director, died shortly afterwards 
in 1827, the first volume of observations was 
produced under his successor, Prof. Airy, after- 
wards Astronomer Royal and Sir George 
Airy. This appeared in 1829, and we now 
have before us the twenty-third volume, edited 
by the present Director, Prof. Sir Robert Ball. 
But it must not be imagined that the latter 
contains the result of recent work.  Airy’s 
immediate successor, the late Prof. Challis, 
resigned the directorship in 1861, and published 
in 1864 the twentieth volume of ‘Cambridge 
Observations,’ which completed the result of his 
own work there. The late Prof. Adams took 
charge of the Observatory on Challis’s resigna- 
tion, and held it until his death in 1893, when 
Sir Robert Ball was appointed. During Adams’s 
term of office only two volumes of observations 
were issued, which contained those made from 
1861 to 1869, when the transit instrument was 
dismounted to make way for the new transit- 
circle. Since then the scheme of work has 
principally consisted of the observation of a zone 
of stars, forming one portion of a series organized 
by the Astronomische Gesellschaft. A cata- 
logue of stars from these observations, between 
24° 15’ and 30° 57’ north declination, reduced to 
the epoch 1875, has been published at Leipzig 
by that society, while the volume before us 
contains the details of the star observations 
made from 1872 to 1875. Since 1864, Mr. 
Graham, formerly in charge of Mr. Cooper's 
observatory at Markree (where he discovered 
the small planet Metis in 1848), has been 
the principal assistant at Cambridge, and the 
observations contained herein, together with 
their preparation for the press, have been, 
Sir Robert Ball tells us, carried through by 
him. 

Mr. Lynn has in the press (Stoneman) a small 
work under the title ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ 
in which he endeavours to put the elementary 
facts of the science in a particularly simple 
form. 

Herr Berberich has redetermined the orbit of 
Perrine’s new comet (e, 1898) from more recent 
observations, and finds that it will not arrive at 
perihelion until the 16th prox., at the distance 
from the sun of 0°64 in terms of the earth’s 
mean distance. Its theoretical brightness is 
now about four times as great as at the time 
of discovery on June 14th; but, as it is now 
situated near the boundary of the constellations 
Auriga and Gemini, and is still moving in a 
southerly direction, it will scarcely be possible 
to see the comet after this week. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. A. THIEULLEN, in Les Véritables Instru- 
ments Usuels de l’Age de la Pierre (Paris, 
Larousse), which embodies papers read by him in 
January and February last before the Society 
of Anthropology of Paris, has figured a great 





number of rude forms of flint implements col- 
lected by him during fifteen years. He selects 
from the diluvium of the Seine at Paris a large 
number of small pointed flints to show the pro- 
fusion with which they are distributed, and 
treats in like manner flints with crescent- 
shaped concavities. He compares the palo- 
lithic implements from Paris with neolithic 
implements from the valley of the Grand-Morin 
to demonstrate the persistence of the same 
forms throughout all the Stone Ages. He figures 
specimens which have been cut through the 
part offering most resistance, and in which the 
more fragile extremities have been preserved 
intact, and others in which the flint has 
remained unbroken, notwithstanding its fragi- 
lity ; and furnishes evidence to show that these 
rude forms may be met with everywhere, in 
whatever part of the diluvium of the Seine they 
may be sought for. His twenty-one plates 
contain several hundreds of examples. The con- 
clusion which he draws is that the elaborate 
palzolithic flint axe and hammer and the 
typical neolithic implements were luxuries 
used by the more distinguished members or for 
the more important purposes of the flint-instru- 
ment-using community ; but that those ruder 
implements which are to be found in enormous 
numbers were the objects of general and daily 
use throughout all the flint-using ages, whether 
palzolithic or neolithic. This theory may not 
commend itself to anthropologists, who, indeed, 
have not yet universally accepted the artificial 
origin of the ruder forms of flint implements as 
an established fact ; but all must be grateful to 
M. Thieullen for furnishing so liberally the 
materials for study of the question. 

The publication issued by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen to its 
non-Danish Fellows for the present year is a 
translation into French, by M. E. Beauvois, 
of an abridgment of a paper in Danish, by Dr. 
Sophus Miiller, on new types of objects of the 
Stone Age. He remarks that Northern archxo- 
logy has not yet succeeded in producing a work 
comparable to that of Sir John Evans on the 
Stone Age in Great Britain, in which the sub- 
ject is treated not only generally, but in full 
detail. The much more abundant and continu- 
ally increasing materials possessed by the North 
have caused the study of particular forms and 
of special questions to be somewhat neglected. 
This leads the author to describe some dis- 
tinctively Northern forms of objects that 
he has recently observed. Among these are 
a tool of reindeer horn, belonging to 
the Arctic Stone Age, marked with three 
zigzag lines, irregularly drawn and to be 
regarded rather as the idle occupation of a 
leisure hour than as intentional ornaments, and 
other implements scratched and marked in the 
same apparently aimless way; handles of 
hatchets belonging to the time of the shell 
heaps ; implements of deer-horn of the earlier 
Stone Age, elaborately ornamented; rudely 
formed pike-heads of flint; flint and bone 
knives ; poignards made from the cubit-bone of 
the deer ; implements formed of the tusk of the 
wild boar; a fine flint hatchet, 50 centimetres 
long, found in the Tiis-Sz, the largest yet dis- 
covered in the North ; some beautifully worked 
implements belonging to the time of the mega- 
lithic monuments ; objects of amber ; and other 
interesting discoveries. 

M. E. Leroux, of Paris, announces the pub- 
lication of a work on ‘ Prehistoric and Ancient 
Bead Ornaments and Celto-Armorican Necklace 
Talismans,’ by M. Aveneau de la Granciére. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 6.—Judge 
Baylis, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F, G. Hilton Price 
exhibited and described a fine example of a thirty- 
hour alarum clock-watch by Thomas Tompion, made 
about the year 1670. The silver case is beautiful 
and rich in design, and is considered by Mr. Charles 
Shapland as English, despite the six French marks 





that are on it and the lilies. One of the marks ig g 
spider, being an ancient mark of Alengon. But the 
weight and feel of the case and the leafy circles and 
roses, which are also on the brass-work under the 
dials, suggest its English origin. The movements 
are original in all parts (except the springs), and are 
remarkably well preserved.—Prof. Bunnell Lewis 
read a paper on Roman antiquities in South 
Germany, in which he noticed the following re. 
mains: (1) A mosaic at Rottweil, in the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg, where the principal figure js 
Orpheus. He is represented, as usual, seated, 
playing the lyre, and wearing the Phrygian cap ; 
but the expression of his countenance is remark- 
able: he looks upwards to heaven as if inspired 
by the Deity. (2) An inscription at Constance, 
which was formerly at Winterthur, in Switzer. 
land. It belongs to the period of Diocletian, and, 
though only a fragment, is useful for deciphering 
inscriptions still more imperfect. The date is 
A.D, 294, (3) Badenweiler, in the grand duchy of 
Baden. The Roman baths here are the best pre- 
served in Germany. They consist of two equal 
parts, each containing two large and some smaller 
apartments, and separated by a thick middle wall. 
It was formerly supposed that the division was 
made between the military and the civilians; but 
as no objects have been found belonging to the 
former class, it is now generally agreed that this 
division had reference to the two sexes. No halls 
are to be seen, as at Pompeii; on the other hand, 
enough remains of the foundations and walls to 
enable us to trace the ground plan distinctly. (4) 
The Roman boundary wall in Germany, which has 
been much discussed, is now being explored with 
great care, under the auspices of the Keichs-Limes 
Commission, by various local savants, who are pro- 
ducing a series of monographs upon the forts (cas- 
tella). Many important discoveries have been made. 
One of the most interesting is a Mithras-relief at 
Osterburken, which ranks first of its class for size, 
for Mithraic legends, mysterious deities, and the 
union of Persian, Greek, and Chaldxan elements. 





MICROSCOPICAL.—June 15.—Mr. E. M. Nelson, 
President, in the chair—The President referred to 
the loss the Society bad experienced in the death of 
Mr. Henry Perigal, who had died at the advanced 
age of ninety-eight. He then exhibited and described 
two old microscopes, one of which, made by Benjamin 
Martin, probably dated from about 1770. It had two 
concave mirrors, one of 4-inch and the other of 
9-inch focus. The optical part was curious, having 
a fixed back lens in the tube, which was common to 
all the objectives, each of which was fitted with a 
Lieberkuhn. The other was an antique instrument 
with simple lenses fitting into one another to 
increase the power. It seemed to be a copy of one 
made by Mann & Ashcroft somewhere about 
1740, and was made by Cary. He next called atten- 
tion to an excellent lithographic portrait of Prof. 
John Quekett, the work of William Lens Aldous, 
whose son bad presented it to the Society.—Mr. 
F. Ives exhibited a camera lucida which he had 
devised. It was one he had obtained from Messrs, 
Swift, and he had slightly modified it by deposit- 
ing on one of the inside faces of the compound 
prism a very thin specular film of silver, through 
which it was possible to see the pencil without having 
to centre the eye, as was the case where the film 
was opaque, with a small hole in it to look through. 
—After some remarks by Mr. Beck, Mr. Swift said 
there was a difficulty in centring the eye in the old 
form which did not exist in the one before them, 
the pencil being seen with ease while delineating 
the object under observation.— The President 
thought the device a valuable one, and preferable 
to that of a thick film of silver with a hole in it— 
Mr. Ives also exhibited a monochromatic green 
screen, consisting of dyed films between two plates 
of glass, which he thought possessed advantages 
over liquid screens. The one now shown _would 
cut off all beyond the F line on the blue side, in- 
cluding the ultra-violet, and also all red and yellow. 
The light was not strictly monochromatic ; it was 
mixture of pure green in the spectrum at the E line 
with some yellow-green on one side and blue-green 
on the other.—Mr. B. W. Priest exhibited a large 
number of slides of sponges characteristic of the 
order Calcarea and the sub-orders of Silicea, viz, 
the Monaxonide, Tetractinellidz, and Hexactinel- 
lid, to the last of which he directed attention on 
account of their great beauty. There were also some 
slides of freshwater sponges.—The continuation of 
Mr. Millett’s report on the Foraminifera of the 
Malay Archipelago, being of a very technical cha- 
racter, was taken as read.—The Society then ad- 
journed until October 19th. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Victoria Institute, 4} —Annual Meeting. 
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Htience Gossiy. 

Mr. Murray is going to bring out a mono- 
graph on ‘Colour in Nature,’ by Miss Marion 
Newbigin. He is also on the eve of publishing 
‘The Five Windows of the Mind: a Popular 
Account of the Human Senses,’ by Mr. 
E. Hamilton Aitken, author of ‘ The Tribes on 
my Frontier.’ 

Lapies attending the fourth International 
Congress of Zoology at Cambridge in the com- 
pany of a member may become Associates on 
the payment of 10s. This payment will entitle 
them to attend the general and sectional meet- 
ings, and the receptions held during the meeting 
of the Congress at Cambridge. 








FINE ARTS 


——_e— 


The Church and other Bells of Kincardineshire. 
By F. ©. Eeles. (Edinburgh, Jolly & 
Sons; London, Stock.) 

To “gar the hill-folk mak theirsel ready or 

the kirk win in”’ is in Kincardineshire sup- 

posed to be the chief function of church 
bells. When it has come to this—when all 
the sentiment that attaches to bells is ex- 
tinct—Scottish counties are not places where 
campanology can be said to flourish. There 
are towers in Kincardineshire where bells 
announce the funerals of persons when their 
friends desire it; but as to passing-bells, 
joy-bells, wedding-bells, and the like ‘‘ exer- 
cises of superstition,’ one might as well 
expect to hear the Angelus or the Sacring 
Bell. Yet Mr. Eeles tells us there still 
remain in Scotland many bells of surpass- 
ing interest, and he sets a good example in 
doing his best for those of the shire he is 
well acquainted with. No one has taken 
the trouble to write about the noteworthy 
bells which remain there, for not only 
are there very few bell usages, but 
Kincardineshire can boast of but one 
medizeval bell (of which our author makes 
the most), while two bells are Dutch, and 
four are Scotch, dating from the eighteenth 
century, if not later. Seventy-five is the total 
number the county possesses, and none of 
these is, comparatively speaking, of much 
account. Nor can the single medizval bell 
be older than the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We take it to be about fifty years 
less ancient. It is at Strachan, it is only 
13} in. high, roughly cast, and without an 
inscription to add to its historical attrac- 
tions. If we may judge by a photograph, 
we, looking at the peculiar positions of the 
canons with regard to each other, are by no 
means sure that it is not of foreign origin: 
possibly it came from Holland, where bells 
without crowns are much better known than 
in England ; at any rate, the roundness of 
the sloping shoulders is not an entirely 
medizeval element. However this may be, 
the suggestion that so small a bell as that 
at Strachan ‘is the work of one of those 
itinerant founders who were common in 
former times, when means of transit were 
not so good as they are now,” is quite super- 
erogatory; a very small cart, or even 
& Scottish wheelbarrow, which is the 
smallest of wheeled vehicles, would have 
carried it from Aberdeen or Mont- 
rose to Strachan. Moreover, it would be 
needless to go through all that would be 
required for casting such a bell im situ by 
an itinerant founder. The ‘means of 





transit’? needed for collecting all pots and 
pans of the neighbourhood to supply metal 
for the bell must have been small indeed if 
they did not suffice; and as to the melting 
—why, a tinker’s furnace would be nearly 
potent enough. We know that, when the 
Turks besieged the Knights in the castle 
of Rhodes, they seized every brass, bronze, 
or copper article in the island, and even 
imported metal to form the huge cannons 
which, cast upon the spot, ruined the walls ; 
and bell-lovers are aware that more than 
once there have been found near the bases 
of English church towers traces of the 
furnaces with which itinerant belleters of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century cast the 
“Mary,” ‘‘ John,” or ‘‘ James” which still 
hangs aloft above its ancient birthplace. 
But at Strachan there can have been no 
need for much pother to cast so small a 
bell. 

It was a narrow bigotry that rejected the 

sound of church bells in a county which 
was by no means poverty-stricken. Bells 
seem to have been associated somehow 
with the Pope, so that there came a 
time when church towers were rifled and 
their bells sold throughout Kincardineshire. 
Of this edifying practice there is a modern 
instance related by Mr. Eeles which is even 
more ignominious than the ancient fears of 
the Pope. ‘‘As mentioned above,” says 
the text before us, 
‘*there were till lately two medizvals at 
Arbuthnot, one of which is said to have been 
taken to Montrose Rope Works [!]. Whether 
this is true or not seems to be doubtful, as the 
bell now at the Rope Works is very small, 
uninscribed, without canons, and short in the 
waist—in fact, it is suspiciously like a ship’s 
bell. There likewise seem to have been 
medizevals at Maryculter and Marykirk till 
recently.” 


In the interesting sketch of bells in Eng- 
land and Scotland with which Mr. Eeles 
opens his book in order to persuade his 
countrymen to preserve what their fathers 
have not destroyed, he says, ‘“‘In England 
the carillon was unknown, and each bell 
there was rung by a rope.” We are 
persuaded that this is a mistake, and that, 
for instance, besides the original Great Tom 
of Westminster, which hung in the Clock 
Tower of New Palace Yard, there was a 
carillon distinct from the chimes. The 
horrible practice of excessive change- 
ringing, which, as we said when reviewing 
Mr. Cocks’s books on Buckinghamshire 
bells, has brought low many a noble ring 
of bells and ruined many a sturdy tower, 
seems not to have obtained in Scotland when 
she possessed any bells, for Mr. Eeles tells us 
that change-ringing was ‘‘as unknown out 
of England as the carillon was in England.” 
He adds that the majority of the old bells 
in Scotland are not natives, but came from 
the Low Countries, while all those of Scottish 
make are mere copies of Low Country models, 
In England it is quite the reverse, there 
being very few Dutch or Flemish church 
bells indeed, and none at all from France. 
As we have already suggested, nothing 
was done in Scotland for the preserva- 
tion of bells, ‘‘for here the Reformation 
put a complete stop to all kinds of work 
connected with ecclesiastical art, and in 
the subsequent wanton destruction and 
gross neglect bells naturally suffered 





greatly.” In 1605 Abbot, the future Arch- 
bishop, found only one bell in all Edin- 
burgh ; the country churches possessed 
none; and when he inquired at Dunbar 
for its bells, the minister, ‘‘a crumpt un- 
seemly person,” answered that his charge 
was ‘one of the Reformed Churches.” 
It seems to have been to supply the losses 
of the Reformation that the Low Country 
bells mentioned above were imported into 
Scotland. When ‘ Kate Kennedy” of 
St. Andrews was recast in 1686 the local 
founder could do no better than copy Dutch 
ornaments and signatures. What Mr. Eeles 
tells us of bell-founding in Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh during the last century and 
before must not be supposed to show that 
the founders were, like the Wymbishes, 
Hesylwoods, and Westons, belleters almost 
exclusively. On the contrary, they were 
probably founders of brass and bronze 
goods of all kinds, there not being bell- 
casting enough to maintain them. The 
most eminent of the Flemish belleters who 
supplied Scottish needs was Henri Wag- 
hevens, of Mechlin (one of a race of such 
craftsmen), who died in 1483. The “ great 
bell of Perth’? was cast by one Peter of 
this family in 1506, while later Jooris Wag- 
hevens cast bells for Aberdeen and Perth. 
The Van den Ghens, of Louvain and 
Malines, were belleters of renown, one of 
whom cast the bells of Inverarity and Crail. 
Middelburg, Rotterdam, and Deventer all 
supplied Scotland with bells, none of which 
was, by the way, a monster; in fact, Mr. 
Eeles thinks the Perth bell, of 53 in. dia- 
meter, quite a phenomenon. The Forfar 
bell, of 45in. diameter, came from Stock- 
holm. The frequent reference to foreign 
belleters which is implied by these data 
almost compels us to disbelieve in the exist- 
ence in Scotland of artisans of the kind, and 
to think that “the old Scottish founders” 
of whom mention is made in this book were 
really imaginary beings. A few English 
bells are found north of the Tweed, but 
political prejudice, social circumstances, 
and distance did not favour the importa- 
tion of them. Since the beginning of the 
present century, however, almost every bell 
of any size in Scotland has been brought 
from England. But these are mostly rung, 
it is said, “‘ to let ye ken it is the Sabbath.” 








Les Arts a la Cour des Papes Innocent VIIL, 
Alexandre VI., Pie ILI. (1484-1503). Par 
Eugéne Miintz. (Paris, Leroux.) 


Unver the auspices of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, M. Eugéne 
Miintz publishes a selection of docu- 
ments which he has made with the 
purpose of illustrating some portion of 
the history of Roman art which has 
hitherto been left almost untouched. In this 
respect the Eternal City has fared less well 
than her great rival Florence, or than even 
minor towns such as Perugia, or Siena, or 
Orvieto. Yet Rome at the close of the 
fifteenth century and throughout the whole 
of the sixteenth was a centre of pro- 
digious activity. Ifshe did not give birth 
to all the men by whose great works she 
was made glorious, she drew to herself the 
chief of all the schools, and exercised a direct 
influence on the development and renewal 
of artistic principles and doctrines. It is 
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not because the signs of national character 
are absent from this golden age of art, to 
which the Papal Court gave unity and 
cohesion, that its study has remained un- 
touched, but because, as M. Miintz points 
out, it has been practically impossible to 
get at the sources which he has now been 
enabled to lay under contribution. The 
chief of these are the Pontifical Secret 
Archives and the State Archives, in which 
the Italian Government brought together, 
with the documents preserved in the Papal 
Ministry of Finance, all those which came 
into their possession from other sources. 
Access to these State Archives has. never 
presented any difficulty. The long series 
of notices published by the late Signor 
Bertolotti, and frequent references in previous 
works by M. Miintz himself, bear witness 
to their vast riches; but the Pontifical Secret 
Archives were another matter, and they 
have only been thrown open to the use of 
students by the liberality of the present 
Pope. 

From this unique store, as well as from 
other sources, M. Miintz has made a selec- 
tion of over ten thousand extracts, arranged 
neither chronologically nor under the names 
of the different artists mentioned, but 
classed on a mixed system which presents 
great advantages to the reader. Each Pope 
is taken separately, and under the name of 
each we find all the notices referring to his 
reign, but these notices are themselves 
grouped according to subject. We are thus 
enabled to compass at a glance, and by 
progressive stages, the history of the works 
carried out in St. Peter’s, in the Vatican, 
and elsewhere, whilst all the entries re- 
ferring to the arts of personal luxury and 
pleasure—the only arts in which the family 
of Alexander VI. delighted—are grouped 
together. 

Of the studies prefixed by M. Miintz 
to each division, that which treats of the 
famous Spanish Pope, Alexander VI., 
is the most striking. Leaving on one 
side all the considerations touching his 
policy and administration and the scandals 
of his day—which, if he were not person- 
ally responsible for them, he was at no 
pains to check—M. Miintz limits himself to 
the special point of view proper to his work, 
and writes solely of the Mscenas and the 
amateur. Loving amusement and splen- 
dour, caring little for intellectual pleasures 
and much for the lusts of the eye and the 
pride of life, Alexander was a true Spaniard. 
He found himself obliged to rebuild the 
university and extend his favour to the 
famous archeologist Pomponio Leto, but 
he was at heart indifferent to letters; and 
whilst he enriched and decorated and com- 
pleted the works of his predecessors in the 
Vatican, he constructed no important edifice, 
such as the Belvedere of Innocent VIII. 
How persistent was Alexander’s sense of 
the ties which bound him to the land of 
his origin may be seen in the fact, men- 
tioned by M. Miintz, that more than a third 
out of the forty-four cardinals of his crea- 
tion were the Pope’s own countrymen. Seen 
in this connexion, the peculiarities of his 
character are better understood ; but though 
M. Miintz accepts the view held by later 
historians that Alexander VI. was not per- 
sonally responsible for the unmentionable 
corruption prevalent in Rome at the close 





of the fifteenth century, and justly repudiates 
similar charges brought against the influence 
of the Renaissance, he ranks ‘“ pardessus 
tout la néfaste infiltration des meours 
espagnoles ’’ as the principal agent of moral 
dissolution. 

The best that can be said of Alexander VI. 
is that his pontificate — to mark 
the moment of transition between the old 
and the new; it was illustrated by many 
great names, and, taken as a whole, is a 
period which forms a magnificent prelude 
to the more glorious days of Julius II., 
under whom ‘l’équilibre s’établit.” Let 
us hope that M. Miintz will now devote to 
Julius II. the same attention as that which 
he has here paid to Innocent VIII., to 
Alexander VI., and to Pius III., the only 
record of whose reign is to be found in the 
accounts of his coronation and his funeral. 








Artists and Engravers of British and American 
Book-Plates. By H. W. Fincham. Illustrated. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—In this quarto of more than 
a hundred closely printed pages the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Ex-Libris Society has favoured 
his fellow -enthusiasts with a second com- 
pilation still more laborious than his ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Book-Plates.’ It contains the names 
of more than fifteen hundred artists and en- 
gravers who have signed about five thousand 
plates, whereas Lord De Tabley’s list names but 
two hundred. In arranging his materials Mr. 
Fincham has wisely followed Lord De Tabley’s 
scheme; but he was even wiser in submitting 
to further inquiries not a few of the state- 
ments of that distinguished writer which, as 
was inevitable, were open to correction. On 
the whole, the book stood the test well; and 
that Mr. Fincham’s own pages are not im- 
peccable is shown by the very first entry 
upon them, which is under ‘‘A. (B.),” ard 
refers to ‘‘ Daniel Canon Rock,” as if that com- 
prised the three names of an individual, two of 
which he received at baptism. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the person in question was the Very 
Rev. Daniel Rock, author of ‘ Hierurgia,’ 
‘Textile Fabrics,’ &c. And turning to the 
entry under ‘‘ Hogarth, William,” we find it is 
stated that 
‘*it is well known be engraved several [ book-plates], 
the most notable of which is the nameless plate of 
John Holland—a fine library interior, found in two 
varieties—and the ‘ George Lambart.’” 

These, especially the latter, may be book-plates, 
but, despite Ireland’s including them among 
Hogarth’s works, it is by no means certain that 
they are really his. Again, Mr. Fincham pro- 
ceeds to speak of ‘‘ Hogarth’s own book-plate 
and that of Ellis Gamble.” If by the latter is 
meant the little plate with the oval shield in 
the centre charged with two bears’ paws, demi- 
figures by way of supporters, and the name 
‘* Ellis Gamble” on a label below, we incline 
to think it will be hard to assert it is anything 
but a shop-card, though, of course, it may have 
been stuck in a book. As to ‘‘ Hogarth’s own 
bock-plate,” the only thing of the kind is the 
shop-card with the address ‘‘at y® Golden Ball 
y® Corner of Cranbone Alley,” which is dated 
** Aprill y® 29, 1720,” an epoch when Hogarth 
had no books nor any need of a ‘‘ plate” to put 
in them. It is a shop-card, like others of a 
similar sort. In the host of entries, which 
comprise the ex-libris of circulating libraries—a 
category we did not look for in such a work as 
this—we do not find the book-plates of Lord 
Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, and Mr. Hook. 
The name of the first is under that of the 
engraver, not under that of the President ; 
the second and third do not occur at all. In 
a collection like this such omissions, and 
thousands more, are to be looked for as in- 
evitable. Some of the designs reproduced are 





very pretty and appropriate, such, for instance, 
as Mr. R.A. Bell's design for Miss Dicksee’? 
books and that by Mr. R. Hope for those of 
Mr. G. Clulow. Not a few are ugly and up. 
meaning, such as the plate the late Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley made for Mr. J. L. Propert. The 
greater number are simply armorials, with which 
we could have eel. On this point we have 
not found any signs of a principle guiding the 
selection of the examples to be reproduced. It 
would manifestly have been well to have chosen 
such examples as were valuable as art, because 
of the renown of their owners, or because of the 
ingenuity which ruled the designs themselves, 
The numerous desi of the late Mr S 
Marks would have furnished excellent speci- 
mens of book-plates desirable for re-engraving 
in such a book as this. We must not fail to 
commend highly Mr. Fincham’s historical intro- 
duction. 

The Architectural Association Sketch-Buok. 
Third Series. Vol. II. Edited by W. G. B. 
Lewis and J. Begg. (9, Conduit Street, W.)— 
The honourable traditions of the Association are 
sustained, if not enhanced, by this folio. It 
contains seventy-two plates, folio size, of build- 
ings and parts of buildings drawn in perspective, 
with plans, sections, and details. Nearly half 
are English, and Hampton Court has supplied a 
group of studies which are much more than 
sketches, of plans, elevations, and mouldings. 
Ely Cathedral and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, have been turned to account, and the 
Bede House at Higham Ferrers has rightly 
served as a model for similar works on a small 
scale, because its proportions are excellent and 
its outline is effective. It is of Archbishop 
Chichele’s founding, c. 1414, and, although a 
little too florid and showing traces of the 
coarseness characteristic of the decline in 
its mouldings and other details, was well 
worthy of Mr. P. S. Balfour’s pains in 
delineating it for plates 17, 18, 19, and 20. 
Mr. C. S ner has drawn a fine Tudor 
mansion in the house built in 1542 by Sir E. 
Withepol. It has a striking and dignified porch, 
porch-chamber, or oratory, and a balustraded 
balcony overhead, the whole being surmounted 
by a false gable, which has been utilized for 
dial. The facade of this house lost not a little 
when, in Georgian times, some of the upper 
windows were altered to admit clumsy sashes and 
surmounted by inartistic pediments ; but the 
lower windows retain their stone mullions and 
transoms. The dormers, with pediments and 
balls resting on their wings, are decidedly bold 
and picturesque ; but the most striking feature 
is the porch itself, with engaged Ionic columns 
standing at its outer angles and reaching from 
the parapet to the ground. The well-known 
gateway of St. John’s at the bridge over 
the Cam, and its details in masonry and 
iron, have been deftly drawn by Mr. 
H. V. Ashley. In France, Angouléme, the 
Chateau de la Rochefoucauld, the cathedrals of 
Noyon and Soissons, and other well-known 
buildings have been illustrated by Messrs. 
A. P. Bolton and L. Ambler. In Italy, Flo- 
rence, Naples, Rome, and Venice have found 
illustrators in Messrs. G. C. Horsley, R. 8 
Balfour, and H. E. Corlette. Among the plates 
of uncommon interest are the sketches the late 
Mr. H. Rimmer took at Palma in Majorca. 
The palace at Palma possesses some suggestive 
features, and its noble proportions—it is only 
about 60 feet high to the roof-ridge—speak 
well for the taste of the artist, and we hope, 
for his sake, that the windows and their 
ornate sculptures overhead are rococo insertions. 
The latter appear to be Spanish, while the 
building, which dates from c. 1520, is Italian. 
Innsbruck supplied a good subject to Mr. RB. S. 
Balfour when he pitched upon the front of the 
palace of the Fiirstenburg (1425-1500), a florid 
design of great merit, and resembling in the main 
the English style of Tudor days. It is the work 
of the Emperor Maximilian’s architect, and was 
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added to the stone edifice constructed for Fried- 
rich, Count of Tyrol, c. 1425. A later architect 
added the band of escutcheons which surmounts 
the porch proper. The Campanile in the Piazza 
delle Erbe at Verona, which has been a model 
for many modern edifices, such as the water 
tower at Brentford, is perhaps the best 
instance of such work in North Italy, and, 
historically as well as artistically speaking, 
deserves the great attention always bestowed 
upon it. The architects of the future will thank 

r. A. Hart for the extremely careful view which 
occupies plate 60 before us, and shows the four- 
square tapering tower rising to 104 ft. out of 
the roof of the palazzo built about its base, 
the whole being from the ground 174 ft. by 
1} ft. to the apex of the octagonal bell-chamber 
en the summit. The last-named part belongs 
to the fifteenth century, and is a graceful piece 
of Italian Gothic; the upper portion of the 
square tower was built two hundred years pre- 
viously, and is of plain brick, while the base, 
or original tower, is in courses of brick and 
stone alternately, and distinctly Romanesque. 
The huge clock-dial is, no doubt, a later in- 
sertion. It is noteworthy that, as Mr. Hart’s 
measurements for his vertical and horizontal 
sections revealed, the plan is not a square ; the 
arcades of the openings are the same, the differ- 
ence occurs in the angle piers. No part of 
this beautiful edifice but may be studied suc- 
cessfully with the aid of the plans and sections 
before us, which give the framing of the conical 
roof, the bell-framing and its ingeniously 
arranged timbers, the corbels the latter rest 
on, the construction of the balconies and 
their brackets or larger corbels, the difference 
between the angle corbels and their smaller 
companions under the balconies, the thickness 
of the stone floors of the balconies (6} in.), and 
even the design of the iron cramps used in the 
work, which appear to be original. The two 
lates before us redound to the credit of Mr. 

art’s care in taking a great number of measure- 
ments and reducing them to scale, as well as to 
his skill in setting them upon paper. Mr. Bolton 
has produced an elevation and horizontal sec- 
tions of La Giralda at Seville. Despite the ugli- 
ness of the four pillars at the angles of the ground 
floor supporting the gallery overhead, the court- 
yard of Sefior Morel’s house at Palma dis- 
plays some excellent features which, based 
as the whole was upon a Moorish type, have 
been frequently turned to account by modern 
architects. The organ-loft, formerly the jubé, in 
Notre Dameat Lamballe; some partsof St. Mary’s 
Church at Worstead, so often and deservedly 
studied ; the fine Perpendicular door and west 
window of St. James’s, South Repps; and the 
curious canopied pulpit at Grado, near Trieste, a 
work of the ninth century, enriched with remark- 
able Byzantine patterns, will be welcome to the 
student seeking suggestions. The Presbytery 
at Ely has afforded materials to Mr. C. S. 
Spooner which come under this desirable 
heading, and leave nothing to be desired. The 
Garden House at Montacute, which has attracted 
2 hundred pencils, is here portrayed neatly and 
firmly. Lavenham, Suffolk, San Severino, 
Naples, one of the most ornate specimens of 
the civil architecture in Italy of the sixteenth 
century, may each and all be compared with the 
lovely completed Gothic of the east end of 
the cathedral at Noyon ; the facade of the Gri- 
mani Palace, Venice ; and Rossellino’s encrusted 
wall-lining of coloured marbles in San Miniato. 
_ Sucu of our readers as take a serious interest 
in the illuminated MSS. of the earliest period 
ef the Middle Ages should not overlook the 
volume on Hine Thiiringisch-Siichsische Maler- 
schule des 13 Jahrhunderts, recently published 
by Herr Arthur Haseloff (Strasbourg, Heitz & 
Miindel), The writer belongs to that group of 
specialists by whose activity the brilliant tradi- 
tions of the University of Strasbourg are con- 
tinued at the present day, and in this, his first 
attempt at a complete bit of learned work, he 





has made also the first attempt to work out 
thoroughly a vein of the rich treasure of miniature 
art bequeathed to us by the thirteenth century. 
After an elaborate and exhaustive examination 
of the text and ornament of a great group of 
Psalters—selected, for the purposes of his 
inquiry, from an immense variety of sources— 
supported by a lavish supply of excellent repro- 
ductions, Herr Haseloff demonstrates their 
common character, and comes to the conclusion 
that place and date can be fixed for the existence 
of a school of which these works were the out- 
come. He shows conclusively that the place 
cannot have been far from the Court of the 
Landgraf Hermann of Thuringia (1217), and 
that the best work executed by this school dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Space forbids our entering into further details, 
but it is only fair to add that the results of the 
writer's laborious and widespread researches are 
placed before us with excellent method, so that 
the reader can follow him step by step in his 
investigations, realizing, as he goes, their ultimate 
importance as a contribution not only to our 
knowledge of early illuminated work, but to the 
solution of the larger questions connected with 
the history and development of the German 
school of painting. 








ADDISON PORTRAITS. 


In your account of the portraits of Addison 
in your issue of the 25th ult., wherein you dis- 
cuss Kneller’s picture of him, you speak of a 
table near Addison on which is a letter addressed 
** Au [sic] Lords Justices de la Grande Bre- 
tagne.”” Now there is exhibited in the MS. 
Saloon atthe British Museum a holograph letter 
from Addison to the private secretary of 
George I. which, I think, throws light on this 
letter in the picture. The writer says: ‘‘I have 
likewise transmitted to you a copy of the 
preamble to the Prince of Wales’s Patent, 
which was a very gratefull task imposed on me 
by the Lords Justices.” Itis dated ‘* St. James's, 
4 Sept., 1714.” 

I venture to think that the original of this 
copy must be the document represented in the 
picture, being a composition of which Addison 
was evidently proud. Epwarp Scort. 





CAFAGGIOLO. 


Tur subject of the Cafaggiolo maiolica is 
treated at some length by Signor Baccini in his 
recent work on the ‘ Ville Medicee.’ Passages 
are cited from various writers on ceramic art, 
including, of course, Dr. Malagola, who denied 
the existence of the pottery. It will be remem- 
bered that this denial highly excited the wrath 
of the Tuscan patriots, and that a somewhat 
heated controversy ensued, characterized by a 
good deal of positive assertion and the pro- 
duction of very little trustworthy evidence. At 
last Signor Baccini brings forward documents 
from the Florentine archives which leave no 
doubt that a pottery was at work at Cafaggiolo 
in the sixteenth century, but late in the century. 
The first is :— 

“ Possessioni—Campione dei Beni di Cosimo I. 
Beni posti alla fattoria di Cafaggiolo, popolo di 
8. — in Petrojo—Campione dell’ anno 1566 
ac. 32. 

“ Una casa con bottegha posta in detto popolo con 
cantina et horto detta la casa de’ vasellai ; confino 
in 1° piazza di Cafaggiolo a 2° fossato ; tienla Jacopo 
di Stefano vasellaio. 

“Due fornace et un tornello posti in Cafaggiolo 
da vasella; confinano a 1° fossato di Cafaggiolo, a 
2°, 3°, e 4°, beni di Sua Eccellenza Illustrissima ; 
tienla Jacopo di Stefano vasellaio; paga fiorini 
cinque con la casa e bottega.” 

Another furnace is let to a certain Betto di 
Tommaso and another to Gio. Batt. Giudacci. 
Thus it is proved from contemporary docu- 
ments that potteries existed at Cafaggiolo in 
1566, and Signor Baccini is to be congratulated 
on producing evidence of a far more satisfactory 
nature than that cited by Piot in his article on 
the Spitzer Collection in the Gazette des Beaua- 





Arts. This was a letter purporting to be from 
F. Zeffi, agent of Lorenzo de’ Medici, dated 
the 26th of September, 1521. Piot stated the 
letter was a copy forwarded to him by Gaetano 
Milanesi ; but no reference was given, therefore 
as evidence it was valueless. 

Milanesi himself asserted that he had dis- 
covered a number of contemporary documents 
relating to the Cafaggiolo pottery, but he de- 
clined showing them, neither would he publish 
them or permit others to print them. At his 
death his papers were handed to one gentleman 
to edit; but, for reasons not known, they were 
returned to the owners. Now they are in the 
hands of Cav. Guasti, and Signor Baccini, 
while preparing his work, naturally asked per- 
mission to inspect the Cafaggiolo documents. 
His demand was met by a polite refusal. The 
inference to be drawn from all this mystery is 
that either the authenticity of the documents 
is doubtful, or that they relate to a late period, 
and are, therefore, of little interest. 

There is one point touched on by Signor 
Baccini respecting which it is to be regretted 
that he did not make more careful inquiries, 
namely, as to the discovery of the remains of 
the potteries. He translates a portion of an 
article in the Atheneum of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1896, containing a notice of the Cafaggiolo 
controversy, wherein the writer suggested that 
excavations should be set on foot to discover if 
remains of the potteries could be found on the 
spot. Acting on this hint, Signor Baccini made 
inquiries, and learnt that when alterations were 
made in some buildings contiguous to the villa, 
Ly direction of the present owner, Prince 
Borghese (date not stated), two ‘* muratori” 
unearthed a quantity of fragments of pottery, 
which they stated to be ‘ maioliche antica” ; 
but Signor Baccini does not inform us if the 
potsherds have been preserved. It must be 
concluded that they were not, neither were 
drawings made of them. Now the opinion of 
two village masons respecting the age of pottery 
shards carries no weight. They may have been 
broken pottery of the last century. Again, 
masses of shards do not necessarily prove the 
existence of a pottery at the locality, unless also 
‘“wasters”’ are found amongst them. 

The important point to establish is when the 
fabrication of artistic pottery was first practised 
at Cafaggiolo. Setting aside as beneath dis- 
cussion the mere opinions of writers who 
offer no proof of their assertions, we deem 
it possible that a pottery was established by 
some member of the Medici family in the 
sixteenth century, and that it was maintained 
and fostered by Cosimo I., who took especial 
interest in promoting the arts and industries 
of his duchy. At the same time it must be 
remembered that when he became ruler of 
Tuscany, in 1537, the decline of the art of 
maiolica had already commenced. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

THE candidates for the vacancy created at 
South Kensington by Mr. Armstrong’s retire- 
ment from the Directorship of the Art Depart- 
ment are Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
and Prof. Herkomer. 

Tue Fine-Art Society’s exhibition of stipple 
and mezzotint engravings, which are mostly 
printed in colours, consists of more than three 
hundred examples, including numerous works 
after Morland, Cosway, Reynolds, Lely, Row- 
landson, Hoppner, Downman, Russell, and 
their contemporaries. With these are many 
original drawings and a category of prints illus- 
trating children’s games during the eighteenth 
century. 

Tue current exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours will be closed on 
Saturday, the 30th inst. The Royal Academy 
Exhibition will be closed on the first Monday in 
August. 
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Messrs. Curist1z, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 9th inst. D. Cox’s drawing ‘ A Welsh Land- 
scape with Two Horsemen’ for 210l., and I. 
Spiridon’s picture ‘Sappho’ for 1281. 

JupGE VERNON LusHINGTON writes :— 

“The statement on p. 71 that the article on Rethel’s 
woodcuts (‘Death the Enemy’ and ‘Death the 
Friend’) in the Ozford and Cambridge Magazine, 
1856. was written by me isan error. It was written 
by William Morris.” 

Miss M. Benson and Miss J. Gourlay are 
going to publish through Mr. Murray a narra- 
tive of excavations and discoveries at Karnak. 
Mr. P. E. Newberry supplies translations of 
the inscriptions. The title of the volume is 
‘The Temple of Mut in Asher.’ 

THE ecclesiastical authorities of Wakefield 
are again pushing forward the scheme for adding 
an anomalous eastern appendage to the inter- 
esting old parish church, which, if they have 
their way, will owe its destruction to its having 
been raised to cathedral dignity. If the people 
of the West Riding want a better cathedral, by 
all means let them build one. What we protest 
against is the destruction of the present church 
to make way for it. There are many other sites 
as good. But surely, if anything is to be done, 
the first step should be the endowment of a 
chapter. Architecturally the distinction between 
a cathedral and a parish church is the choir pro- 
vided for the use of the chapter. There is no 
chapter at Wakefield; but the excuse for the 
proposed work is to make a choir. The result 
of the present design will be to render the build- 
ing unfit either for parochial or capitular use. 
It will be neither a chancel nor a choir. But 
perhaps the Archdeacon-Vicar of Wakefield 
and those who are working with him do not 
know the difference. We have met men of 
higher ecclesiastical rank in the same state 
of ignorance. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“So little is known of Charles Grignion, the Eng- 
lish portrait and landscape painter, that he has almost 
become an unconsidered factor in the history of 
English art. He was born in London in 1754, and 
resided abroad mostly from 1782 to the end of his 
life in 1804. His portraits of George Farmer, painted 
in 1778, of Sir Richard Pearson, executed two years 
later, and of the Rev. William Coxe are known 
through the engravings (that of Coxe was engraved 
twice, by Pether and by Young). A portrait painted 
several years before either of the foregoing has just 
been bequeathed to Mr. Tom Hodge by the late Mrs, 
8S. Leigh Sotheby. It isan excellent half-length of 
Samuel Baker, th founder of the firm of Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, and was painted in 1771, when 
Grignion was only seventeen vears of age. No 
one knew the name of the artist until the portrait 
was sent to the cleaner quite recently, when the 
name and the date were discovered at the back of 
the canvas. The portrait was engraved by Worthing- 
ton for Dibdin’s ‘ Decameron,’ and is reproduced in 
Roberts’s ‘ Bookhunter in London.’ It has never 
been mentioned in connexion with this worthy 
bookseller and auctioneer that he was for some 
years the sole burgess for St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
in the Court of Westminster. In the portrait above 
mentioned he is a rubicund-looking elderly gentle- 
man, three-quarter face, looking to the right, hold- 
ing a book; he is wearing a chocolate-coloured 

coat with brass buttons and a white neckerchief, 
whilst the inevitable wig completes a good portrait, 
which is interesting from two points of view.” 

TuERE has been placed in the Cabinet du 
Conseil at Versailles a fine Holy Family by 
Nicholas Poussin. It is in a frame bearing the 
royal cipher, and under Louis XIV. it was 
part of the decorations of the palace. A cartel 
indicates that the picture is a gift to the Musée 
from the Duc and Duchesse de la Trémoille. 

THE French Government has commissioned 
M. A. Valabrégue to make, under the Direc- 
tion des Beaux-Arts, comprehensive researches 
regarding French pictures throughout Ger- 
man picture galleries, and M. Valabrégue has 
begun his very comprehensive task in the 
gallery at Carlsruhe. This inquiry will be 


extended to include the Dutch galleries. So 
says the Journal des Arts. 

In the Chronique des Arts for the 9th inst. 
M. S. Reinach continues his highly interesting 


notice of his conclusions, to which we briefly 
referred last week, anent the provenance and 
purport of the Venus of Milo, to which we have 
referred as commenced in the beginning of last 
year. The history of the discovery of this statue 
is now enlarged upon, together with the fact 
that it was deprived of its arms and in company 
with two inscriptions and other sculptures. The 
inscriptions disproved effectually the theories 
of Herr Furtwingler about the design and 
attitude of the Venus, and affirmed the date of 
Theodoridas, son of Daistratos, whose name is 
included in the writing, and who, it seems, 
dedicated a statue of a man to Poseidon, c. 370 
B.c., that is, long before the German archzo- 
logues thought fit todate the Venus. The earlier 
epoch here in question agrees, we need hardly 
say, with the conclusions of all the artistic critics, 
who, after their wont, disregarded the literary 
theories of the scientifically inspired amateurs 
of ancient sculpture. The suggestions and con- 
clusions of M. Reinach, although not without 
weak points and some conjectures remaining 
for confirmation, are extremely astute, sym- 
pathetic, and interesting. 

Tue Swiss society ‘‘ Pro Petinesca,” which 





was founded some months ago on the model 
of the ‘‘ Pro Aventico,” is likely to be dissolved. 
The members were pledged to provide funds for 
excavation on the site of Petinesca, near Biel, 
in the hope that they would obtain as rich results 
as have been gathered at Aventicum. The 
Gesellschaft fiir Erhaltung historischer Kunst- 
denkmaler nominated a special commission of 
experts to explore the site. Their report is 
unfavourable to further proceedings. They say 
there is no trace of a city of Petinesca of equal 
importance with the ancient Aventicum, and 
that Petinesca was nothing more than a fort or 
settlement on the Roman road to Vindonissa. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


RoyaL Opera, CoveNT GARDEN. — ‘Il 
* Fidelio’ ; ‘ Ero e Leandro.’ 

St. JamMEs’s Hatt. — M. Maurel’s Vocal Recital and 
Musical Lecture. 


We have had very little Italian opera 
this season at Covent Garden, and it was 
almost a relief on Thursday last week to 
hear Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville’ once more, 
with Madame Melba for the first time as 
Rosina. She seemed to revel in the florid 
music, and acted with a measure of vivacity 
that was entirely in consonance with the 
part. Moreover, her trills and cadenzas 
were as true as if this class of opera were 
still in vogue, which is scarcely the case. As 
Figaro, Signor Campanari displayed a fine 
voice to advantage, and as he sang up to G 
with apparent ease, we think he might dis- 
cover that he is a tenor, as M. Jean de Reszké 
did many years ago. M. Edouard de Reszké 
has improved on his original impersonation 
of Basilio, and is now incomparable in the 
character. M. Bonnard was creditable as 
Almaviva, as he dealt lightly with Rossini’s 
music, and the other réles were satisfactorily 
filled. The accompaniments to the so-called 
‘“‘ dry’ recitatives were artistically played 
in the arpeggio harpsichord style, but on a 
pianoforte, by Herr Saar. 

On Saturday ‘Fidelio’ was rendered, 
with the original German text and dialogue, 
the latter in place of Balfe’s recitatives, 
which, though more suitable than those 
supplied by Berlioz for Weber's ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ do not conduce to an improve- 
ment on Beethoven’s original score. The 
principal feature in the performance under 


Barbiere’ ; 


Friiulein Ternina. In every respect she 
proved herself capable of doing justice to 
the part. She might have been either a 
woman or a youth as regards appearance, 
and she not only acted with all needfyl] 
sincerity of manner, but sang the arduous 
music with perfect intonation and style 
generally. The other parts were all in good 
hands, Herr Dippel as Florestan, Herr 
Feinhals as Pizarro, Herr Wittekopf as 
Rocco, Herr Breuer as Jaquino, Herr von 
Milde as the Minister, and Friulein von 
Artner as Marzelline, singing and acting 
extremely well. Herr Zumpe conducted 
with discretion, and wisely declined an 
encore for the ‘Leonora’ Overture No. 3, 
which, according to a custom that has pre- 
vailed for many years, was played between 
the acts. A better performance of the great 
masterpiece could not have been desired. 

It will be remembered that Signor Man- 
cinelli’s opera ‘Hero and Leander’ was 
produced in the form of a cantata at the 
Norwich Festival in 1897, and, of course, 
in English. We noticed it favourably at the 
time (Athen. No. 3599), and suggested that 
it should be given on the stage at the earliest 
opportunity. This was done last Monday, 
when it was performed in Italian, under the 
title of ‘Ero e Leandro,’ at Covent Garden. 
Sooth to say, the result was rather dis- 
appointing, the music not making the effect 
that was expected. The impression con- 
veyed was that the composer had imparted 
much Italian warmth into his writing, but 
that the score displayed more eclectic feeling 
than originality. Various styles are copied 
with ingenuity, and, of course, without the 
slightest desire for plagiarism, and yet the 
general result cannot be pronounced very 
satisfactory. Signor Mancinelli has added 
a new prologue, which is an elaborate 
orchestral piece with a brief contralto solo, 
in which the singer proclaims the purport 
of the tragic story. There is plenty of 
sensuous melody in the movement, but the 
frequently shifting tonality makes it rather 
irritating to the ear. The solo was rendered 
by that fine artist Madame Schumann- 
Heink. Madame Eames was charming in 
every respect as the heroine, and M. Saléza 
sang well as Leander. M. Plangon was, of 
course, irreproachableas the priest Ariofarne, 
and the general performance was commend- 
able; yet we cannot predict any lasting 
success for ‘Ero e Leandro.’ 

The lecture and musical recital undertaken 
by M. Victor Maurel on Tuesday afternoon 
was alike enjoyable and instructive. Its 
full title was ‘The Education of Interpreters 
of the Musical Drama,’ and each of the 
vocal pieces selected was prefaced by a few 
felicitous remarks. Thus it was said of 
Stradella’s ‘Pieta Signore’ that the dominant 
idea is the lifting up of the soul to God. 
Unhappily, in the middle there are embellish- 
ments quite unsuitable for association with 
prayer. M. Maurel was also severe on 
Donizetti, an example of the Italian com- 
poser being an air taken from ‘La Favorita.’ 
Mozart was not drawn upon for a solo, nor 
was Wagner, for, as the speaker said with 
some truth, it would be a vulgar error to 
have something ‘chipped off the Wag- 
nerian block.’ But we had Gluck’s fine 
‘ Air de Thoas’ from ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride’ 
and the terrible ‘Credo’ from Verdi’s 
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intention of illustrating the development of 
chamber music. These included Beethoven’s 
‘ Adelaide’ (of course transposed), songs by 
Gabrielle Ferrari and Erlanger, the success- 
ful recital ending with Mozart’s light trio 
‘La Sérénade,’ in which the Mlles. Douste 
took part. 








Musical Gossiy. 


An enjoyable concert was given by Mlle. 
Rosa Olitzka at the Royal Palace Hotel, Ken- 
sington, on Wednesday afternoon. The gifted 
contralto sang ‘‘ Ah, mon fils” from ‘ Le Pro- 
phéte,’ and airs by Pergolesi, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Richard Strauss, and other composers, 
all with effect and artistic feeling. Mlle. 
Olitzka had able assistance from Mr. Mark 
Hambourg, Signor N. Zardo, Mlle. Irene von 
Brennerberg, Mr. Alfred Gallrein, and Mr. 
Wilhelm Ganz. 


Nor content to rest on his laurels, Mr. Robert 
Newman already announces a London Musical 
Festival, to take place at the Queen’s Hall 
during the week commencing May 8th next 
ear. There will be in all eleven concerts, with 
the orchestra under Mr. Henry Wood, and also 
the Parisian orchestra of M. Lamoureux, of 
course playing alternately. The programmes 
are not yet to hand. 

Mr. Apiineton has arranged a tour in the 
United States for Madame Blanche Marchesi, 
commencing in the new year. She will appear 
at important orchestral and other concerts in 
the various cities, and will also make a special 
feature of the recitals with which she has been 
so successful in England. 

Master Wotopia Rovsitzky, the latest child 
pianist, will appear at a number of the forth- 
coming promenade concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall. At his next recital, Roujitzky will play 
pieces by Bach, Handel, Mozart, Moszkowski, 
Chopin, and Tschaikowsky, and will be assisted 
by a harpist, Fraulein Margarete Flugge, who, 
although only sixteen years old, is said to take 
rank already among the most distinguished 
harpists of the day, and is called in Cologne, 
her native town, ‘‘the Paganini of the harp.” 
She studied at the Cologne Conservatoire, and 
has also distinguished herself as a composer. 


Mr. Lupwic LEBELL, violoncellist from the 
Buda-Pesth Conservatoire and pupil of Herr 
David Popper, is arranging a series of chamber- 
music concerts in Hampstead during the coming 
autumn and winter season, when he will be 
assisted by Mr. Louis Pecskai and other artists. 
A speciality will be made of string quartets, and 
a number of new compositions will be intro- 
duced, although the finest works of the old 
répertoire will not be neglected. 


Mr. Louis H. Hitter, the violinist and 
composer, had to leave for Belgium after a 
short and painful illness, but has just informed 
his manager, Mr. Ernest Cavour, that he will 
be able to give the announced series of recitals 
of his own compositions, the first of which will 
> place on August 12th at the Casino in 

pa. 

A sHort tour has been arranged in Germany 
for Mr. Plunket Greene during the latter part 
of October next. Among other engagements 
already concluded are an orchestral concert with 
the Dresden Hofcapelle, and an appearance at 
> — Leipzig, conducted by Herr 

isch. 


Master JEAN GeERARDY has lately been 
playing in California with success, but hopes to 
be in Europe by July 15th. He will be in 
England in October, to take part in the Patti 
provincial tour, and has just been engaged for 
the —— Philharmonic Concert on Decem- 

r 6th. 


Herr Max Brucu has completed a new choral 
work, under the title of ‘Gustay Adolf.’ The 





first performance at Barmen, under the con- 
ductorship of the composer, is described by 
some of the critics as a great success. Others 
doubt whether it has sufficient vitality to find 
its way into many concert-rooms. 

WE noticed the first part of Mrs. Mackechnie’s 
‘Sight-Singers’ Aid’ last week. The second 
part is suited to rather more advanced students, 
and is devoted to the construction and theory 
(fully and practically illustrated by exercises) of 
the minor modes. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8. ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.’ 
_ Miss Kate Lee's Vocal Recital, 8.30, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Tuxs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
_ Misses Ingram Tucker and Sargood Alexander's Concert, 8, 
Steinway Hall. 
. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuurs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


RECENT BOOKS. 

Cyrano de Bergerac: a Play in Five Acts. 
By Edmond Rostand. Translated by Gladys 
Thomas and Mary F. Guillemard. (Heine- 
mann.)—A difficult task faced any one who 
sought to turn into English M. Rostand’s 
nimble alexandrines, and very little success has 
attended the effort of the two ladies who have 
undertaken it. They have needlessly com- 
plicated matters by putting the whole into 
blank verse. Plain prose would have been a 
much more convenient and appropriate medium 
for bringing sense and significance before an 
English public. We should then have been 
spared the painful inversions which everywhere 
meet us. Even in the mode adopted more 
simplicity is to be desired. 

I don’t think you speak truth in saying that! 
would be much better than 

Methinks you speak not the (sic) truth in saying that. 
The result of the treatment is that a play 
staccato in the original seems even more jerky 
and abrupt. When Cyrano presents to one 
of the hungry Gascon cadets his helmet as a 
salade, the play on words cannot be rendered in 
English. Where in English will the translator 
find a helmet called a salad or regarded as a 
comestible? When a form of remedy highly 
popular in French comedy is said by Cyrano to 
be given to the dog of Athis, ladies are quite 
justified in substituting ‘‘dose.” All occasion 
for Roxane’s chiding the freedom of speech of 
her gazetteer is, however, lost. The task has 
not been well accomplished ; still, some indul- 
gence may be accorded those who attempted the 
all but impossible. 

The Life of William Terriss, Actor. By 
Arthur J. Smythe. With an Introduction by 
Clement Scott. (Constable & Co.)— The de- 
plorable fate of William Terriss, struck down, 
as is generally known, in the plenitude of his 
powers, rendered it certain that a biography 
would be attempted. With no waste of time 
this has been set before the public. In favour 
of Mr. Smythe’s work it may be said that it is, 
in the main, accurate, and that no attempt is 
made to claim for Terriss qualities he did not 
possess. Still, the career, apart from its close, 
has little interest, and our estimate of the man 
is lowered by what is said concerning him. The 
principal facts concerning his early life were, with 
approximate correctness, stated in the notices 
that followed his death ; his more important 
performances are chronicled in books or journals 
easy of access, and are still fresh in the memory 
of the playgoing public. For the rest nothing 
worthy to be called a correspondence has been 
reached. Terriss’s associates were known in 
the Bohemian world, but are not men concerning 
whom the general world is specially anxious to 
be enlightened, and his personal experiences 
cast no very vivid light upon the stage. 
we compare the present work, not with the 
biographies of a Garrick, a Kean, a Macready, 





or even a Phelps, but with such more ephemeral 
and less ambitious productions as the lives 
of Sothern and Munden, or even of actors 
happily living, disappointment is still expe- 
rienced. Terriss had, his friends tell us, a 
bright, breezy nature, and was fond of practical 
jokes. In this he resembled many of his pro- 
fession, notably Sothern, as mad a wag as 
Yorick. Grievous impertinences are narrated 
concerning Sothern. These had always some- 
thing to commend them, were it only high 
spirits or devilry. The stories narrated con- 
cerning ‘‘ Breezy Bill,” as Terriss was occa- 
sionally called, would be better untold. Who 
thinks the better of him for reading, ‘‘ When 
we were one day walking out together, he 
remarked, ‘ You see that nice-looking old lady 
with the white curls coming along. I am 
going to kiss her,’ and without more ado” he 
did? He pretended to have taken her for some 
one else, and won, it is said, her pardon. But 
it is not a good thing to have done, and it is 
not at all a nice thing to have recorded con- 
cerning him. A ‘‘ joke” not more prosperous, 
but more than once attempted, was to simulate 
in a railway carriage and in the presence of 
strangers fits or other illnesses. Terriss was 
in his way a good actor ; perhaps, in his line, 
the best of his contemporaries; perhaps 
also, as some insist, an ideal Squire Thorn- 
hill. His utterances, however, outside his 
art, possess no value except for his friends, 
and his deeds as they are narrated do not 
in all cases extort our approval. A record 
of his performances in a convenient form is 
acceptable, and a series of portraits from his 
youth upwards has a certain value. Mr. Scott’s 
introduction includes a few letters to himself 
from Terriss, but is almost as much a personal 
arraignment of other actors as it is a eulogy of 
the deceased. 

Alexandre Dumas Fils: Thédtre Complet.— 
Tome VIII. Notes. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.)— 
Six years after the appearance of what, since it 
completed the plays, was assumed to be the last 
volume of the collected dramas of the younger 
Dumas, and three years subsequent to that of 
the concluding volume of the ‘Théatre des 
Autres,’ as he called the works in which he 
collaborated with other dramatists, comes one 
more volume of the ‘Théitre Complet.’ It 
forms the eighth volume of the plays, taking 
precedence of the ‘Théatre des Autres,’ and 
is to some extent a republication. To the 
prefaces which, as is generally known, con- 
stitute one of the most stimulating and amusing 
features in the previous volumes, Dumas added, 
in the edition known as that ‘‘ des comédiens,’ 
published in a very limited issue, and reserved 
for actors, managers, and others associated with 
the publication of his plays, the notes which 
constitute the present volume. Yielding to the 
solicitation of friends, he determined on re- 
publishing them. This project, the execution 
of which was postponed by his death, has now 
been carried out. The information contained 
in the notes is supplementary to that previously 
imparted, and consists largely of comments— 
eulogistic for the most part—upon the artists 
who took part in the production of his works. 
These have abundant interest and considerable 
value. In one case only can they be said to have 
importance. So full is the information about 
artists preserved in the reprinted feuilletonsof the 
leading Parisian critics, there is comparatively 
little furtherto be learntconcerningthem. Onone 
of the most gracious and delightful, if physically 
one of the frailest of French actresses, Dumas 
sheds a brilliant light. The actress in question 
is Aimée Desclée. In 1855 Desclée quitted the 
Conservatoire, where she attracted the attention 
of Scribe, who wrote on his cahier as examiner, 
‘‘Fera une excellente amoureuse du Gymnase.” 
She was chosen to replace temporarily Rose 
Chéri as Suzanne in ‘ Le Demi-Monde,’ giving a 
tame and colourless imitation of her predecessor. 
Twelve years later, at the Thédtre du Parc, 
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Brussels, after she had played at the Vaudeville, 
in Florence, Rome, and Naples, and visited 
Russia, Dumas saw her in ‘ Diane de Lys,’ and 
was stirred to enthusiasm, recommending her 
strongly to Meilhac and Halévy as an ideal 
Gilberte in ‘ Frou-Frou,’ a piece the appearance 
of which had been delayed in consequence of 
the difficulty of finding a fitting representative 
for the part. Not without trouble the objec- 
tions of Montigny, the manager, were sur- 
mounted, and the part was allotted her. How 
suddenly she sprang to the height of her brief 
and brilliant reputation is now a matter of stage 
history. On the eve of her début, which took 
lace in the autumn of 1869, she wrote to 
umas :— 

On joue mercredi au Gymnase une bien jolie 
piéce ; le ciel est couvert, c’est un vrai temps de 
théatre. De plus, on annonce les débuts d'une 
petite actrice que les chroniques s’accordent a 
trouver trés gentille. I! paraft qu’elle a une musique 
dans le gosier. Ceux qui l’ont entendue désirent 
revenir l’entendre. Est-ce vrai? Le monsieur qui 
va vous vuir 4 Puits et vous porte cette lettre m’a 
promis de vous ramener, mais est-il sérieux dans ses 

romesses, ce monsieur-]4? Monsieur Alexandre 

umas fils, je vous aime.—Votre petite servante, 

AIMEE DESCLEE. 

So began an intimacy of the closest kind and a 
correspondence which, short as it is, may count 
among the most delightful in literature. One 
may deplore the taste that gives to the world 
what should be sanctities, but the world is the 
richer for the gift. Dumas claims in revealing 
her confessions to explain the secret of her 
— talent and her influence on the public. 

his may be. He has at least shown us the 
innermost heart of a woman—nervous, febrile, 
ashamed of herself and her profession, and con- 
scious, with Shakspeare, that her nature is 
almost ‘‘subdued to that it works in, like the 
dyer’s hand.” Extracts from letters to a former 
lover are also given, with the result that we 
learn much concerning Desclée that we did not 
previously know, including some things that we 
should have been content to leave unknown. 
Like all the writings of Dumas, these notes 
may be read with the certainty of gratification 
and amusement. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Wir the performances this week at Terry’s 
and the Strand the season, so far as novelty is 
concerned, collapses. A few houses still keep 
open, but an uneventful, though scarcely un- 
prosperous season is now practically at an end. 
Strange to say, there will be no intercalary 
season of importance such as August ordinarily 
brings, and holiday visitors to London will have 
to content themselves with such entertainments, 
chiefly of the lighter class, as are independent 
of the influence of season. There is no announce- 
ment of any new production before September, 
when the Lyceum will pass into the Lande of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, the St. James’s into 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Her 
Majesty’s into those of Miss Olga Nethersole, 
whose opening night is September Ist. 

Tue last performance of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt brought with it on the 9th inst. the closure 
of the Lyric, and that of M. Coquelin on Tues- 
day will witness the cessation of representations 
at the Lyceum. Her Majesty’s, the Haymarket, 
the Criterion, and the St. James’s remain open 
until the last days of next week. 

TurninG from closing to reopening perform- 
ances. Mr. Tree will return to Her Majesty’s 
in November, at a date not yet definitely an- 
nounced, in Mr. Grundy’s adaptation of ‘Les 
Trois Mousquetaires.’ Mr. Alexander's reap- 
pearance is fixed for January, 1899, when he 
will revive ‘The Ambassador,’ and give in addi- 
tion a one-act piece by its author, John Oliver 
Hobbes, entitled ‘A Repentance.’ 

‘Tae Vicar’s DrtemMa,’. with which Mr. 
Thorne an ap Terry’s Theatre, is not 


strong enough in motive or in dialogue to fulfil 





the responsibilities thrust upon it. It shows 
a vicar compelled to marry in order to retain 
his benefice. He hesitates between two ladies 
equally eligible, and fate interferes in his 
behalf and compels him to take the younger 
and the more attractive. Mr. Thorne played 
the clerical hero with quiet benignity, and 
was assisted by a fairly good company, to which 
few opportunities were accorded. ‘ Meadow- 
sweet,’ a one-act comedietta, which was also 
presented, revealed once more in Miss Esmé 
Beringer, who played the heroine, the pos- 
sessor of agreeable and valuable gifts, and 
enabled Mr. Frank Gillmore to present an 
artistically repellent picture of a country lout 
who, on the strength of a year’s residence in 
London, poses as a gentleman. 

‘WHat HAPPENED TO JONES,’ a three-act 
farce of Mr. G. H. Broadhurst, produced on 
Tuesday at the Strand, reaches London with a 
high reputation from America. It is a piece of 
boisterous fun, which makes the audience laugh, 
and so answers its purpose. It reintroduces to 
the London public Mr. Charles Arnold, an actor 
whose merits have already won recognition, and 
who in his most reckless extravagance retains 
a certain measure of charm. It is acted gener- 
ally in the rough - and - tumble fashion such 
pieces demand, and may well be a success. 

A FouR-ACT romanticcomedy by ‘‘Clo” Graves, 
entitled ‘A Florentine Wooing,’ has been given 
for copyright purposes at the Avenue Theatre. 
The action is faid in the fifteenth century, the 
heroine being a daughter of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent. 

A REVISED version of Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
‘Daughters of Babylon’ was produced for a 
charitable purpose on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Lyric. 

‘My Soxprer Boy,’ a farcical comedy by 
Messrs. Maltby and Lindo, was produced on 
Monday at the Grand Theatre, Fulham. Its 
eee a was prefaced by that of ‘The 

ird’s Nest,’ a new comedietta by Mr. Lindo. 

Mr. Frep Terry and Miss Julia Neilson 
(Mrs. Terry) have been engaged for the next 
production at the Adelphi. 

Tue scheme of the proposed new street from 
Holborn to the Strand will, if carried out, in- 
volve the destruction of the Gaiety, Globe, 
Olympic, and Opéra Comique Theatres, and 
will leave the Lyceum the easternmost theatre, 
except the Strand, of the West-End houses. 

‘Tue TerMAGANT’ is the title of the new 
piece by Messrs. Louis N. Parker and Murray 
Carson, in which Miss Olga Nethersole’s experi- 
ment at Her Majesty’s will be made. 

Arter being deferred for a week, the first 
presentation of Mr. Laurence Irving’s drama 
‘Richard Lovelace,’ with the author in the title 
réle, took place on Monday at the once famous 
Bath Theatre. 

THs new piece of M. Jean Richepin to be 
produced at the Odéon bears the title of ‘Les 
Truands.’ This looks as if the author were fasci- 
nated by vagabond humanity. M. Decori, the 
original hero of ‘Le Chemineau,’ will play the 
principal part. 

‘Lapy Ursuta,’ a comedy by Anthony Hope, 
already seen in America, will serve for the re- 
opening of the Duke of York’s, ey in 
September. Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Agnes 
Miller, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. J. W. Pigott, 
and Mr. Sam Sothern have been engaged for 
its performance. 

Pror. Frirepricu Aveust Lz0, of Berlin, the 
‘*Shakespeare-Forscher,” died a few days ago 
at Glion, on the Lake of Geneva, in his seventy- 
ninth year. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. — B. M.—G. J.—E. B.—J. D.— 
T. A. O.—E. W. S.—R. E.—A. A.—W. H. S.—R. N. T.— 
C. M. P.—W. B.—received. 

C. D.—Not suitable for us. 

D. C.—Many thanks. 

K. F.—We cannot review your book. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


Small colombier 8vo. 21s. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
Bart. A Record and Review. By MALCOLM 
BELL. With over 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. With Binding designed by Gleeson 
White. 

‘*Mr. Malcolm Bell’ i t 

Sade puntag aol tae tae enlaaoee pte on ae 

it, and is a worthy tribute to the work of one of our greatest 

painters,” — Times, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER 
VALLANCE, M.A. F.S.A. With 60 Illustra. 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait, 
Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 





2 vols. imperial 8vo. 50s, net, 


HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1500- 
1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A, 
Author of ‘The Formal Garden in England,’ 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and 
Old Prints and Drawings. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS. The 


Last Untrodden Alpine Peaks: an Account of 
Ascents of the Croda del Lago, the Little and 
Great Zinnen, the Cinque ‘Torri, the Fiinf. 
fingerspitze, and the Langkofel, By the Rey. 
J. SANGER DAVIES, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Member of the Alpine Club. 
With a Coloured Plate, Map, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By Dr. Claude 
WILSON, Member of the Alpine Club. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the 
Alpine Club. 


: Small 8vo, 2s. 
SAILING. By E. F. Knight (‘Times’ 
Correspondent in Havana). With numerous. 
Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE: 
some Hints to Beginners. By H. S. C. 
EVERARD. A Practical Manual. With 22 
Illustrations from Life. 

“One of the very best books of its class.”—Referee. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., Quartermaster-General. With 20 
Maps. : - 

“This brilliant and fascinating little ~~ er 
“Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent 
book.” — Times. 


Crown 38vo. 5s. 


NAVAL GUNNERY. A Description 
and History of the Fighting Equipment of a 
Man-of-War. By Capt. H. GARBETT, R.N. 
With 125 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. 58, 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO- 
VESSELS. With a Chapter on the Effects of 
Torpedo Warfare by One who was Present at 
the Yalu and at Weiheiwei. By Lieut. G. E. 
ARMSTRONG, late R.N. With 52 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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| MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 











THE FOREST LOVERS. “A book that ought to be 


“Mr. Maurice Hewlett has db ho tak 
produced in this volume a A Romance. ves fae Maco prs sae 
masterpiece.” —British Weekly. ture and its possibilities.” 

By MAURICE HEWLETT, Pall Mall Gazette. 


Author of ‘ Earthwork Out of Tuscany.’ 





| A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE.| THE CONCERT DIRECTOR. 


, By JOHN BERWICK. By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


‘A story of vengeance, consistent, exciting, and interesting.” “A story which must please every one who reads it,” 
Daily Telegraph, . Pail Mali Gazette. 








A STIRRING RAILWAY STORY, 


THE GENERAL MANAGER'S 
“The inner working of American 
Rts ager cone, STORY. ae 
_—— Old-Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the United *!! seDuine"—Academy, 


States. 
By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 





A MISSOURI NATURE STORY. T H E C E L E B RI T Y, 
“AT YOU ALL’S HOUSE.” hn blade. 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


‘‘ A fresh and vivid presentation.”—HENRY VAN DYKE. “ A story that can be recommended to young and old alike.”—Atheneum. 


WHERE THE TRADE WIND ‘*Gives a most graphic and excel- 


“These stories, grave and , are W lent picture of the population of the 
delightful.” Daily Chronicle. a BLO S. West Indies and their eccentric little 


ways.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 








By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 





A STORY OF FORTUNATUS AND THE BARBARIANS. STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. 
By F. EMILY PHILLIPS. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


‘¢ An excellent novel.”—Academy. ‘An admirable volume of short stories,”—Athenewm. 








“A very clever new novel.” THE GOSP EL OF F REED OM. “ Distinctly enjoyable, and sugges- 


W. D. HowE11s in Literature. tive of much profitable thought.” 


By ROBERT HERRICK. Daily Mail. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 
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“ LEARNED, CHatTty, Userun.”—A thenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 








eee 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 4}d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cuta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. — vo 
King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater | 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave | 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stwvart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi ’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at | 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 





POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. | 


Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition—Braying of Asses— | 








Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm——Feer and Flet—“‘ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street” — 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


| 
| 
| 


PHILOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Llus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Czsar, morituri te salutant”—‘ Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est ’’—‘Cane Decane, canis ”— Civis Romanus 
sum”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
MR. WM. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that THE 


HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE, « New Novel by MAX- 
WELL GRAY, Author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ is now 
ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, in one volume, 


price Six Shillings. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





EEE 


NOW READY, price 6s.; by post 6s. 3d. ° 


THE GENERAL 


INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1892 to 1897, 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


—_—— 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S BEST 
WOR 


EVELYN INNES. 


In cloth, price 6s. 
“The BEST novel which Mr. Moore has yet written.” 
Atheneum, 
“The BEST work that Mr. George Moore has as yet given 
us.”—Punch. 
“The BEST that Mr. Moore has yet given us.” 
Daily News. 
“Much the BEST novel he bas yet produced.”—Outlook. 
“ Far and away the BEST book that Mr. George Moore has 
yet written.” — Western Daily Mercury. 
“The sanest, the most solid, the most accomplished book 
which Mr. Moore has yet written.”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIZA OF 
LAMBETH.’ 
The MAKING of a SAINT. By W. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Green cloth, gilt top, 63. 


“His movement is continuous and vigorous, his incident 
full of life." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book is cleverly written, with excellent dialogue and 
dramatic force.” — To-day. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE.—New Volume. 
SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. 


By TIMOTHY HOLMES. 
STOKES. By Sir William Stokes. 
SIMPSON. By H. Laing Gordon. 
HARVEY. By D’Arcy Power. 
HUNTER. By Stephen Paget. 
Each with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. 


UMBANDINE. By Alexander Davis. 
Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


_ 4 Romance, partly Historical, dealing with Native Life 
in Swaziland. All the Characters of the Story are Kaffirs. 


London: 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
MANUAL of LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 
and SHELF ARRANGEMENT, 





By JAMES D, BROWN, 
Librarian, Clerkenwell Public Library, London, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 48, net, postage 3d. 


Library Supply Co. 
4, Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





DAVID NUTT, 


270-271, STRAND. 


———. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. XII., JULY, 1898, No. 6, 18. 6d. net. 


Contents. 


H. RICHARDS. The Minor Works of Xenophon. 
geticus.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. Upon Manilius. 
W. PETERSON. Notes on Cicero, ‘ Pro Cluentio.’ 
E. W. FAY. “Quis” for “ Aliquis.”’ 


W. RHYS ROBERTS. Note on a Cambridge Manuscript of the ‘De 
Sublimitate.’ 


NOWELL SMITH. On Menander’s 'ewpydc. 

G. C. W. WARR. Un the Name Doulichion. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. The Nationality of Horace. 

E. C. MARCHANT. Notes on Soph. ‘ Trach.’ 345 and Plat. ‘ Gorg.’ 470. 
Haverfield’s Revision of Conington’s Virgil. T. E. PAGE. 

Page’s Edition of the ‘ Bucolics’ and ‘ Georgics.’ F. A. HIRTZEL. 
Volmer’s Edition of the ‘Silvae’ of Statius. A. SOUTER. 

Rendel’s Translation of M. Aurelius. J. B. MAYOR. 

Two Recent Munich Dissertations. J. C. ROLFE. 

Kroll and Scutsch’s Edition of ‘ Firmicus.’ E. J. WEBB. 

Leo on the Plautine Cantica. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 

Bennett's Edition of the ‘ De Senectute.’ M. S. SLAUGHTER. 

Two Editions of Caesar. F. HAVERFIELD. 

C. M. FRANCKEN. On the MSS. of Lucan: a Reply. 

G. C. RICHARDS. Inscriptions from Patras. 

Weichardt’s Reconstruction of Temples at Pompeii. C. H. MOORE. 


XI. ‘The Cyne- 


Furtwiingler’s Description of the Somzée Collection. E. STRONG. 


Ricci’s Epigraphia Latina. F. E. ROCK WOOD. 
SUMMARIES—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
HAMLET in ICELAND. ByI. 


GOLLANCZ. 4to. 15s. net. 


CERVANTES.—DON QUIXOTE de 
la MANCHA. Spanish Text. Edited by J. ORMSBY 
and J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
bg ge price for the Two Volumes (Vol. I. out), 

. 2s, net. 


The LOVE EPIGRAMS of the 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Edited and Translated by 
W. R. PATON. 3s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AB. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


[HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s8., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce itasa 





It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, eae D., 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
954, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIST. 


———-——_ 


SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW CHAPTER ON 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING in 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Suggestions to Teachers 
and Parents for Lessons on the Oid and New Testaments, 


Early Church History, Christian Evidences, &c. B 
the Rev. GEORGE ©. BELL, M.A., Master of Mari- 
borough College. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TIM ES.—‘ Mr. Bell makes many highly valuable sugges- 
tions...... As a protest against the meaningless and formal 
treatment of religion by both teachers and examiners at so 
many public schools, and a practical handbook to guide 
those who would aim at something better, this little volume 
is invaluable.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


POET’S WALK. An Introduction to 
English Poetry, Chosen and Arranged by MOWBRAY 
MORRIS. New and Revised Edition. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD by 


CONTEMPORARIES. Vol. I. ERA of COLONIZA- 
TION, 1492-1689; Vol. II. BUILDING of the RE- 
PUBLIC, 1689-1783. Edited by Prof. A. B. HART. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


PART XXVII. NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Kdition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. Maps 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In Thirty 
Monthly Parts at 1s. net, and in 3 vols. super royal 8vo. 
12s. net each. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of 


ASCHYLUS. With Introduction and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes by E. BE. SIKES, M.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
ST. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A, late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
the Leys School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





THE 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
JULY, 1898. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 
Contents. 

Gleanings in Biblical Criticism and Geography. By the 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne.—The Persian Jews: their Books 
and their Ritual. By HE. N. Adler.—Poetry. Songs of 
Exile. By Miss Nina Davis.—Aaron of Lincoln. By 
Joseph Jacobs.—The Book of Joshua and the Pentateuch. 
By Prof. W. H. Bennett.—Genizah Specimens. By S. 
Schechter and I. Abrahams.—The Tetragrammaton: its 
Meaning and Origin. By G. H. Skipwith.—The Fore-court 
of Women and the Brass Gate in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
By Prof. Adolf Biichler.—The Hebrew Kcclesiasticus. By 
N. Herz.—Notes to the J. Q. R. X. The Duration of the 
Persian Empire, by Dr. Samuel Krauss; The Names of 
Moses, by the Same; The Song of Deborah, by James 
Kennedy ; Sirach, 1. 5-8, by Prof. D. Kaufmann; A Citation 
by Isaac ben Samuel, by Prof. W. Bacher.—Index of Bible 
Passages in Vol. X.—Title-Page and Contents of Vol. X. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 


AUEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
Frrrss cocoa, 
[28 MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
PPS’S COCOA. 
\ RATEFUL and COMFORTING, 
FPPss cocoa. rs 











DINN#EFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


) GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
n, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS | 
NEW WORK BY MR. T. H. S. ESCOTT. HURST & BLACKETT’S 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES of the PERIOD. By HALF-A-CROWN SERIES. 


T. H. S. ESCOTT, Author of ‘England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ ‘Social IN RED CLOTH. 


Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 
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